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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
QUENCHED. 


CHANGE was gradually creeping over things at the Abbey ; 
and as the time wore on the relations between Edith Everett 
and Hermione entered on a new and unpleasant phase. Subtle, 
secret, like a venomous blight that burns unseen, this change was of 
the kind when those who feel aggrieved cannot seize one salient point 
of offence, cannot halt at the moment when nor challenge the reason 
why. But there it was; and Hermione was conscious of covert 
insolence and thinly-veiled tyranny, which she had neither the 
courage to resent nor was given the opportunity to resist. She longed 
to get rid of her guest, who seemed to have taken up her permanent 
abode at the Abbey. But the good breeding of a gentlewoman forbade 
her to say crudely, Go ; and so long as it suited her purpose, it was 
very evident that Mrs. Everett would continue to stay, and not 
trouble herself either about the length of her visit or her manners as 
a visitor. 

The danger of conjugal backsliding passed, it was unnecessary to 
watch Hermione as in the beginning ; and Edith, to whom dry-nursing, 
as she once said to Superior, was especially distasteful, was once 
more free to live her own life. As her own cleverness had delivered 
her from her task, she thought herself privileged to profit by her 
liberty ; and she did not stint herself. In some incomprehensible 
way she was always with Superior, and Hermione was not. Even 
when the pretty woman’s turn came round, and the business of her 
district, to which she was kept close, demanded a conference, even 
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then Edith stood between them as the careful guardian of appearances 
and picked her traditional gooseberries with bland fidelity. Save at 
confession—which somehow had become rather meagre and unex- 
citing of late—she was never suffered to be alone with Mr. Lascelles ; 
and more than once she had been plainly admonished by Edith as to 
the need of greater caution in her manners and actions, with hints, 
not always gentle, of secret proclivities to be carefully repressed. 

“ For you know, dear,” she said one morning, when they were 
sitting together in the Abbey drawing-room—Hermione embroider- 
ing, Edith illuminating—“ a separated wife cannot be too particular ; 
and though Superior is so pure and holy, the world is so censorious 
and people are so wicked! They will be sure to talk if you go so 
much to the Vicarage as you do, and are not more indifferent in your 
manners to Superior.” 

“ No one could be so wicked as to talk of me in that way,” said 
Hermione hurriedly. “ Every one knew how much I loved poor dear 
Richard, and how I nearly broke my heart because he would be an 
infidel. Besides I am not a girl now—forty next birthday !” 

“Yes, of course forty is forty ; and a woman of that age must be 
a downright fool if she cannot take care of herself. But then you 
see some women are downright fools. Not that I mean you, dear,” 
said Edith Everett with an odd smile; “but you are not always 
guarded in your ways, and you might, you know, get yourself talked 
about ; and then think what a scandal it would be! You really are 
quite good-looking still, and sometimes don’t look above thirty-seven 
or -eight, I assure you. Superior said yesterday how wonderfully 
well you wore ; but then he thinks you much older than you say you 
are. Are you really under forty, dear? At any rate, whatever your 
age, you are wonderfully well-preserved and at times look extremely 
nice. And then, you see, Superior is not an old man, and every one 
must allow he is a very handsome one. Besides, although he is a 
priest, he is perilously fascinating to some women,” she went on to 
say in her smooth, artificial, monotonous voice, which had begun to 
grate on Hermione’s nerves as. much as if it had been made up of 
rusty iron rods. “I could tell you such stories of the follies that I 
have known of—quite too disgraceful altogether.” 

“T do not see what that has to do with me,” said Hermione with 
a sudden flush. “I am not aware of any special folly that I have 
committed.” 

“No, dear, I do not say you have ; but you must remember you 
discarded your husband only after you came under Superior’s influ- 
ence. Looking at things from the world’s point of view, there is 
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enough here to get you into trouble unless you are very careful. 
You must indeed, Hermione, be more particular now than when 
Mr. Fullerton was living with you. A husband is such a shield, 
even when the wife is light and people are disposed to be ill- 
natured! But you see you have deprived yourself of this defence, 
and now you must mind what you are about with every one—but 
especially with Superior.” 

“Tt seems odd that you should say all this, Edith, when you were 
the most earnest in the matter,” said Hermione, opening her blue 
eyes very wide. 

“ Say all what, dear ?—that you should be careful of your conduct 
now that you have discarded your husband and are a separated 
wife ?” ‘ 

“No; but to speak in that tone, as if I had done something 
wrong,” said Hermione. ‘To discard one’s husband—to be a 
separated wife—what horrid expressions! They are scarcely proper, 
Edith ; they certainly are not ladylike !” 

“ Ah! I see you like periphrases, and I don’t,” replied Edith 
calmly. ‘Spades should always be spades, my dear ; and when a 
woman ‘chassés’ her husband, no matter what the cause, she is 
none the less a separated wife. What a little goose it is !—Honey 
and butter ! nothing stronger or sharper than honey and butter !” she 
added with a careless smile, glancing at the clock and putting down 
her brush. ‘Will you send for me to the Vicarage at one o’clock? 
and shall I bring back Superior with me?” she then asked as she 
rose from her seat. 

“ Are you going out now? You were away all yesterday!” said 
Hermione, colouring with displeasure. 

“Superior wants me,” said Edith. 

“You are always at the Vicarage!” cried Hermione petulantly. 
“Tam sure if people were inclined to talk of Superior with any one 
it would not be with me, Edith !” 

“You mean they would with me? I dare say,” said the guide and 
friend tranquilly. “ But then you see I am free, and you are not. 
‘That makes all the difference. If Superior and I were in love with 
each other there would be nothing to prevent our marrying, except- 
ing our principles about a celibate priesthood. But these woul¢ 
prevent our falling in love in the first instance. And the world 
understands this. It is quite another matter with you. And the 
practical result is—I can do things which you must not.” 

“So it seems,” said Hermione, crisping her small lips. 

“ Besides, I am of real use,” continued Edith in a lounging kind 
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of away. “I canadd up his accounts and keep the district books in 
order, and all that ;.and you know, dear, you are not strong in that 
line,” with a little laugh. 

“Why do you make all these apologies, dear?” returned Her- 
mione with a rapid change of front. “If I am old enough to take 
eare of myself I am sure you are too; and it cannot signify to me 
whether you go to the Vicarage every hour of the day or not. I have 
plenty to do at home, and of course I do not want you to feel tied to 
me in any way, or that I am responsible for your actions.” 

“ Of course not ; I know all that, dear,” replied her friend. “So, 
good-bye. Do not expect me home before dinner then, unless you 
send the carriage for me and Superior to come back toluncheon. By 
the way, won’t you come for me yourself?” —graciously, as if giving 
an invitation. 

“ No, I should be in your way,” said Hermione disagreeably. 

“Think so? Please yourself, dear,” answered Mrs. Edith Everett. 

“No, I keep away to please you,” retorted Hermione. 

“Why? How silly of you! Iam sure Superior would be glad 
to see you. I know you are quite a favourite of his,” said Edith 
with a little insolence. ‘ However, do as you like, dear; I must go 
at all events. Au revoir, little woman.” 

She made a French salute with her hand, smiling, and glided 
from the room with the satisfied feeling of the duellist who has 
drawn the first blood. 

“She is perfectly odious! I must get rid of her; I will tell 
Superior that I will not keep her any longer! insolent wretch!” 
were Hermione’s passionate thoughts so soon as her friend had 
closed the door. “She is of no use to me; none in the least! 
She leaves me all day alone, and is staying only to flirt with 
Superior. How can he! a plain thing like that—with her small 
ferret eyes and insignificant nose, and that hideous upper lip! I 
thought he had more taste. Poor Richard saw through her from the 
first, and hated her! And Iam sure I do not wonder at it. She 
behaved in the most insolent way to him, and now she is beginning 
the same kind of thing to me. But I will not bear it! and will tell 
Superior of her. It is too bad, and when I am so miserable and 
lonely. Dear Richard ! my poor Virginia !” 

The indignant tears which had gathered into the big blue eyes 
changed from anger to self-pity, and Hermione suddenly realising 
her full loss turned her face downward to the sofa cushion and 


sobbed aloud. 
Always that grim shape of Nemesis on her traces—always that 
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deep sense of disappointment in the Paradise to which her Act of 
Sacrifice was to be the gateway —and now, the dawning perception of 
ingratitude as the reward of her abject submission. It was a bitter 
moment for her ; and yet she had not fathomed half the possibilities 
of cruelty ina woman like Edith Everett, or aman like Mr. Lascelles; 
both strong-willed and unscrupulous—the one devoted to a cause 
which had for its object the subjugation of humanity, the other to 
making her own way clear through the brake ; and both indifferent 
as to the means by which they should gain their ends. 

Like all his kind, using his personal graces to excite the love of 
those women who would be useful to the Church, Mr. Lascelles 
never faltered because of the sorrow to come, when, having given all 
that they had to give, he should throw them aside as no longer of 
use. When they had done their work they were as dead to him as 
seeded plants, and he thrust them back that their place might be 
taken by the fruit-bearing members as yet ungarnered. He did not 
care to spend his strength in ornamental attentions. Life lies before 
us, not behind, he once said ; and when things are done with it is a 
man’s duty to go past them and press forward to new duties. This 
was just what he was gradually doing with Hermione Fullerton. Now 
that the contest was over between himself and her husband, and he 
declared victor at every point ; now that he was sure of getting all he 
wanted in the way of money for his own parish and the ragged 
congregations of his friends ; now that the Abbey was a kind of 
hostelry for him, where he could invite whom he would, and which 
he could use as his own private property ; now that Hermione was 
committed too deeply to retract ;—he was glad to give up the close 
attention and dangerous spiritual flirtation by which he had accom- 
plished his purpose. It was the repose of conquest, the security of 
possession, and thus left him free for fresh exertion—specially for that 
most important of all, the coming contest with Ringrove Hardisty. 
Also, it was only wise, as Edith Everett suggested, to be very much 
on his guard, and, while giving Hermione nothing of which to 
complain, to be careful not to give the world anything of which it 
could take hold. Hence the same kind of subtle change crept into 
his relations with the pretty woman as already existed in those 
between her and Edith. He saw very little of her at all, and never 
alone ; and he made her understand, at first with regret but now 
with resignation, that he must be careful for her sake, and she 
submissive to restrictions for his. The less she was seen at the 
Vicarage, or he at the Abbey, the better; the more she was among 
the sick, at the Home, the schools, the women’s meetings, without 
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him, the better still. The roaring lion of calumny must find no weak 
place in the defence set up by prudence round her good name and 
his ; and though as she well knew, he said with suggestive tenderness 
and well-defined sorrow at the stern necessities of things, no soul 
given to them by Our Lord was so precious in his sight as hers—yet, 
that wisdom of the serpent ! Compared with it, the innocence of the 
dove was nowhere ! 

With Mrs. Everett, of whom Hermione now spoke with sudden 
bitter self-betraying jealousy, things were different. No one could 
mistake matters with Aer, he said, looking at Hermione with undis- 
guised admiration in his eyes, and speaking of Edith Everett with fine 
contempt for her womanly attractions conveyed in his voice. And 
Hermione was reassured and her fears set at rest, at least for this 
time. The vicar had no need to quiet his own fears. He had none. 
Edith’s place with him was distinctively her own, and he wished 
nothing altered. He did not make love to her, nor she to him—at 
least, not of that open fulsome kind in use at Crossholme. She was 
the one woman whom he could trust to carry out his wishes without 
that silly exaggeration which was so fatally compromising to him, and 
who could translate even his silence according to its meaning. She 
was astute, quiet, prompt ; the most valuable coadjutor in the world, 
and he was more dependent on her than he knew. She was quite as 
helpful to him as his sister had been, and he was as much at ease 
with her. Wherefore she was welcome at the Vicarage at any hour, 
because she was always practical and useful ; and while slowly yield- 
ing to her influence Mr. Lascelles was congratulating himself on the 
possession of a friend—a dear sister in the Church—on whom he 
could rely as on a second self, without the necessity of godly flattery 
or crafty love-making. 

As if the cleverest man in the world is not as helpless as a babe 
when the right kind of woman, who knows how he ought to be 
managed, takes him in hand—and manages him ! 

Poor Theresa had also been shunted in these changeful later 
times. There had never been more real love for her than for 
Hermione, though the vicar had so often simulated the half-suppressed 
signs to both. With Hermione it had been the honest desire of 
good and gain to the Church in the destruction of her infidel 
husband ; with Theresa, professional zeal in securing converts had 
been mixed up with the psychological curiosity which makes a man 
tempt a woman to show her love that he may study the process. It 
improves his knowledge of human nature ; and experiments in moral 
vivisection cause no outcry. But the real basis of all that had been 
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said or done to both had been the establishment of Ritualism here in 
Protestant Crossholme ; and now, when the Ritualistic Church was 
established four-square, and apparently not to be shaken, he was 
released from further trouble. 

Besides, things had got too hot with Theresa to make a 
continuance of any show of personal interest—even of his private 
ministration—advisable. Wherefore he had, for some time now, 
given up to Brother Swinfen—who was no spiritual philanderer even 
for the sake of the Church—the daily attendance proper to her state ; 
alleging as his excuse the multiplicity and importance of his occupa- 
tions, and the impossibility of the pastor of a flock devoting so much 
time to one, even though that one was sick unto death. 

This also was the effect of Edith Everett’s clever manipulation. 
She had the art of suggesting a course of conduct by assuming that 
Superior had already determined on it, and praising him with decent 
warmth for his wisdom and common sense ; but indeed there was no 
other way, she would say, as he had evidently seen. Hence it was 
that by her advice, conveyed as commendation, he had yielded the 
daily care of Theresa to the Brother, reserving to himself only special 
occasions and the more sacred offices. 

Meanwhile Hermione, weary of the dull parish work, to which 
she was held so close, without reward; missing the flattery, the 
acknowledgment of personal supremacy, which had hitherto been 
hers in such full measure ; missing too the excitement of opposition 
to her husband which had been a factor in the sum while it lasted ; 
and not fitted by nature to take her place as a simple member of the 
congregation, of no more account in the celestial calendar than Miss 
Pryor, say, or Nanny Pearce ;—was beginning to feel tricked and 
sore ; and Theresa’s last day was drawing on apace. 

The dying girl was making a hard fight of it. It was beyond 
pathos—it was terrifying, awful—to watch her fierce struggle for life, 
the passionate tenacity with which she clung to hope, her angry 
refusal to recognise her danger, her rebellious determination. to 
contest every inch of the way, and to live, whether it was God’s 
decree that she should die or no. It was as if her will was stronger 
than disease; as if she lived because she would not die. But at last 
she was conquered. All her desire of life, all the feverish love for 
Superior which had been such an overwhelming passion, had to give 
way before the one great King. The last strand was frayed to the 
breaking-point, and the sands of the hour-glass had nearly run out. 
Then, and then only, she accepted the terrible truth, and confessed 
that this was Death, 
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Hermione had seen much of her of late. Superior had inti- 
mated that he wished Mrs. Fullerton to undertake Theresa as her 
special care, and a strong sympathy had sprung up between them 
during these last weeks, very unlike the mutual jealousies and 
pretensions of the earlier days. Now they were both in the same 
position—practically abandoned by the man to whom they had sacri- 
ficed, the one her marriage and the other her life. 

If Hermione had not yet fully confessed to herself how things 
were going, Theresa had the clear vision of the dying to whom 
further deception is unnecessary, and who see the truth sharply cut 
and without disguise. But up to now she had held her peace and 
kept faithful to the man whom she loved. Now however the 
moment had come when she had done with life and all that life 
means ; when weakness had conquered resolution, and her brain had 
at last yielded to the terrors and conviction of her state. 

She was lying there, gasping painfully, the death-damps already 
on her. All day long there had been an unwholesome excitement 
about her bed ; a coming and going of priests and Sisters ; a per- 
petual succession of religious offices, of prayers and exhortations ; her 
last confession ; the last Celebration ; extreme unction ; the crucifix 
to kiss ; the spiritual presence of all the Divine Personages in the 
Christian drama asserted as an incontestable fact which she would 
soon realise for herself—excitements infinitely mischievous and 
disturbing, hurtful to the peace of the passing hour and making the 
agony still more terrible than need be—excitements which the doctor 
from Starton had vainly tried to check. Now things were quieter. 
The doctor had gone ; he was wanted elsewhere. Here he was of no 
more use ; he had done all that he could, and that all was substanti- 
ally nothing ; there he might save life, He pressed her hand for the 
last time ; said a few words of honest, manly comfort ; and with him 
passed her last earthly hope. 

Brother Swinfen also had left her for a time ; it was his hour of 
private prayer and meditation, and a man must attend to his own 
soul though occupied in trying to save another’s. No one was in the 
room save Aunt Catherine, Drusilla, the faithful, foolish maid, and 
Hermione. The evening was wearing on. Would Theresa live into 
the night? She had always been at the worst in the evening, and it 
would be a hard time for her now. 

All knew this but Aunt Catherine, who never lost her imbecile 
cheerfulness, and who, smiling placidly, said she was sure the dear 
saints would come about her so that her passage would be swift and 
the process ecstatic, 
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“So faithful as she is, she must pass into glory,” said the weak- 
brained creature, thinking of the picture where Saint Catherine is 
carried up to heaven by angels, and sincerely believing that this would 
be Theresa’s experience—as in time her own. 

Too weary to care much about men or angels, just living and no 
more, Theresa lay’ with half-closed filmy eyes and pinched mouth, 
breathing hard and heavily. All was still ; that heavy breathing the 
only sound which broke through the silence of the death-chamber. 
Feebly she motioned to Hermione to take her hand, and made a 
sign for water to moisten her lips. 

“‘ Take care of Mrs. Everett,” she then said in a hoarse whisper, 
and with difficulty ; “ she is not your friend ; has not been mine; is 
here for no good ; Superior will marry her.” 

She closed her eyes again as she said this, and seemed for a while 
to doze. Suddenly she opened them wide and started. The filmy 
glaze that had been over them before seemed to be withdrawn, and 
they blazed out as if a fire were behind. 

“Send for him! send for him!” she said in a wild unnatural 
voice. “I cannot die till he comes. He must bless and pardon 
me.” 

“Dearest, you have already been pardoned. He gave you 
absolution and the Blessed Sacrament this morning. Don’t you 
remember, dear? You are waiting only for heaven—you are sure of 
salvation,” said Hermione’s soft voice tenderly. 

“No, no! send for him! I am in the torments of hell already !” 
cried Theresa again, passionately beating the air and plucking at the 
bedclothes. “I cannot die like this. He must release me !” 

“ Pray to the dear saints, my darling!” said Aunt Catherine. 
“ The dear saints will hear you ! ” 

“We had better do as she wishes,” said Hermione ; and, writing 
on a slip of paper: “ Pray come at once ; Theresa is in agony,” she 
sent it off to the Vicarage at speed. 

Her message found the vicar at home with Edith Everett at work 
in the study ; and both came back in the Abbey carriage to Church- 
lands together. 

And now began that terrible scene which occurs so often and is 
so seldom confessed in the horror of simple truth—the scene when 
the reason is extinct, when hope has died, and only spiritual fear and 
the physical agonies of death are left. Here was no poetic eutha- 
nasia—no sweet spirit leaving the body to the music of angels’ harps 
and the vision of the opening heavens, but a tortured woman writh- 
ing in the agonies of superstitious terror, realising the wrath of the 
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God whom she imagined she had dishonoured, and believing herself 
already in the power of the Devil to whom she had given herself by 
the secret sin of her thoughts. 

Her blackened lips drawn back from her teeth—her thin face set 
into a mask of horror, terror, passion, despair—her eyes opened 
wide, flaming with the awful fires of a distracted brain—disturbed by 
unwise excitement in what should have been the peaceful passage 
from life unto death, and roused by all the spiritual turmoil of the 
day into a temporary spasm of strength—she poured out her last 
powers in the terrible delirium of her dying agony. Her love for 
Superior had been idolatry, she said—a sin that was not nor could 
be forgiven. Not all the power of the Church could absolve her ; 
the Eternal Mercy could not reach her; and the Evil One had 
already his sharp talons in her heart. She was going down to hell, 
and her love had sent her there. When she had prayed it had been 
to Superior—he had been her God, her Saviour, and she had wor- 
shipped him instead of the Lord. She had loved him more than her 
own soul, and now she was to suffer for her sin. She had loved him 
till she had died of her love, and now she was to be sent to eternal 
torture for punishment. 

* But,” she said in a hoarse shriek, “ you made me love you, 
Superior! You made me think you loved me ; and when you kissed 
me in the sacristy you took my heart out of my body and put one of 
fire in me instead. I was never the same after. I thought no man 
would have kissed a girl if he did not love her, and that you would 
have married me after that. It was cruel! cruel! You sold me to 
Satan then, and now he is claiming me. He is there! at the foot of 
the bed, waiting for me! Save me, Hermione! Aunt Catherine, 
save me!” 

She started up with superhuman strength ; beat off something 
with her hands ; her ghastly face, on which the lamplight fell with 
strange black shadows, fixed in horror; her eyes wide open, fixed 
and staring ; then with one loud shriek she fell back on the pillow, 
but for her breathing to all appearance dead. 

Hermione trembled and turned sick with terror. She threw 
herself on her knees almost fainting and scarcely praying ; Edith 
Everett’s clever face looked blank, but her keen eyes stole one sharp 
glance at Mr. Lascelles. Brother Swinfen, whose “hour” had 
passed and who had now stolen back into the room, felt outraged 
and shocked, but more on account of the scandal that would result 
to the Church should any word get about than because of Superior. 
Like Father Truscott, he had long seen this astute priest’s pro- 
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pensity for playing with edged tools, and he was not surprised at 
what he had just heard. But Mr. Lascelles himself, standing there 
smooth, tall, bland, priestly, sublimely self-possessed, bent over the 
dying girl with the angelic pity, the unruffled serenity of innocence. 

“ My poor, poor child !” he said softly, making the sign of the 
cross over her. “ Theresa, do you not know me—your priest, your 
Director?—These terrible deathbed hallucinations ! ” he added, look- 
ing round on the little group behind him with a soft, compassionate 
smile. 

Theresa’s eyes opened once more. All the darkest passions of 
humanity burnt in them in one last expiring flame. There was no 
softness, no womanhood, no love left in her. It was hate and rage, 
scorn and despair ; the best already dead and only the worst left 
still alive. 

“ Hypocrite !” she said fiercely ; then her body collapsed, her 
jaw dropped, and her glazed eyes turned. 

Mr. Lascelles knelt and began to intone the Office for the Dying 
—his voice interrupted by the stifled sobs of the women and the 
hoarse death-rattle from the bed. By degrees this terrible sound 
grew fainter and fainter, then ceased ; a few shuddering gasps—one 
last deep sigh, and all was over. ‘Then the vicar rose from his knees, 
closed the glassy eyes, and repeated in an artificial voice the pre- 
scribed formula for the dead. Yes, she was dead and he was in 
a sense her murderer ; but to his own soul he was the sinless priest 
who had not gone beyond his rights when he had bound this poor 
victim to the horns of the altar by the compelling force of love, and 
offered her as a living sacrifice acceptable to the Lord and useful to 
the Church. 

This last clause was doubtful. Stories got about, no one knew 
how ; and the deathbed scene of Theresa Molyneux was exaggerated 
with every repetition. The vicar, as one justified by the truth, met 
the whole thing fairly and manfully with those whom it more 
specially concerned ; and those whom it did not concern he passed 
by with the lofty disdain of conscious rectitude. He was specially 
anxious that Hermione should be set right, and her mind disabused 
of any lingering doubt ; and at last, after some difficulty, his clever- 
ness prevailed, and he succeeded in making her believe that the 
poor girl’s dying words had been pure delusion and that he had given 
her no cause to mistake him, 

“She was never more than a fragile enthusiastic kind of child to 
me,” he said with the finest accent of sincerity ; “and that story of 
the kiss—I blush to repeat it !—was a simple hallucination—a vision 
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conjured up by the Devil to bewilder her dying moments and set a 
stumbling-block in the way of the Church. Have I ever shown you 
that I was this kind of man?” he added, fixing his eyes on her with 
meaning. 

“No,” she answered uneasily, with a deep blush. Was that 
“ No” perfectly honest ? 

“Then, if not to you, of all women in the world, certainly not to 
her! Do you not believe me?” gently. 

“Yes,” said Hermione, frankly holding out her hand. 

He said the same thing to Edith Everett, using precisely the same 
words ; and the widow answered smoothly— 

“Of course it was hallucination from first to last! We all know 
that !” 

She smiled incredulously as she spoke. He did not feel quite 
sure whether it was incredulity of the assertion made by Theresa or 
the denial made by himself; and he thought it wiser not to ask. 
There is such a thing as probing too deep. 

“Tt is always so difficult to deal with hysterical girls !” then said 
Edith quietly, as Father Truscott had said before her. “ Really an 
unmarried priest is placed in a very dangerous position. He must 
do his work, and yet he may be brought into such trouble by his 
penitents ?” 

“It is our cross,” said Mr. Lascelles, with his most sanctimonious 
air. 

“ Yes,” she answered, catching his tone. ‘“ But the worst of it is, 
that it sometimes brings so much scandal on the Church when women 
are silly and fanciful, and have nothing better to do than dream them- 
selves into love for the priest! It is really very difficult to know 
what is best for the Church in the end!” 

“That, Wisdom must decide,” said Mr. Lascelles enigmatically ; 
and Edith Everett smiled again and said “ Yes,” without further 
comment. 

The world, however, was not so easy of belief as Hermione, nor so 
complaisant in its incredulity as Edith ; and the vicar’s name got 
rough handling among all classes. Yet, after all, it was one of those 
reports which, the nearer they are looked at, the farther off they recede 
and the more shadowy they become. It was hardly fair to count it 
for sin to the vicar that an hysterical girl had fallen in love with him 
and killed herself by severities undertaken to please him and as the 
expression of her love. Nevertheless the flavour of his spiritual 
philandering remained like a bad taste in the mouth of the public, 
and so far helped on the astute widow’s designs by making it evident 
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to the vicar himself that his celibacy was a cause of offence and a 
temptation to evil speakers. 

Every one was talking of the affair ; some doing their best to sift 
the truth from the falsehood, others piling up the romance without 
regard to either. Among the former were the Nesbitts, being of the 
kind to whom scandal is not pleasant food and charitable interpret- 
ation comes easy. All the same they blamed the vicar to a certain 
extent ; and thought, not unreasonably, that “ there must have been 
something in it, and that Theresa had not made it all out of her 
own imagination. He must have flirted with her to some degree, 
even if she had been silly, poor dear! and believed that he meant 
more than he did.” 

Ringrove said the same, and added a few masculine epithets that 
were more forcible than polite. No one wondered at this. It was 
well known how the young fellow felt for Mr. Lascelles, and with what 
good reason—owing indirectly to him the loss of his own great hope 
and love, and more directly the destruction of his friend’s happiness. 

They were all walking up the garden at Newlands, on their way 
back from church the Sunday after Theresa’s death, when the vicar 
had preached her funeral sermon with saintly quietness, speaking of 
her as now a soul in glory—the middle passage having been merci- 
fully shortened in consideration of her good deeds done to the 
Church. 

“ How could he stand there and preach that sermon when he 
knew how much she loved him, and that she had killed herself by all 
that she did for the Church?” said Bee as her rather disjointed contri- 
bution to the talk going on. 

Tears of confused feeling rose in her big brown eyes, and she was 
unstrung and unlike herself. She and Ringrove were a little behind 
the rest. 

He turned and looked at her with a strange fixed look that made 
her blush and confused her yet more. He looked as if he forgot that 
she had eyes and could see him, as if he had somehow the right to 
look at her, smiling with the masterful security of a man who neither 
doubts nor fears. 

“ Bee ! how glad I am that you never gave in to all this detestable 
folly !” he then said suddenly. 

She laughed nervously, but did not answer. She wished he 
would take his eyes away. It was not like Ringrove to look at her 
like this—to make her feel uncomfortable and confused. 

“Do you know why I am glad?” he said again abruptly, turning 
into the shady shrubbery walk. ; 
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“I suppose because you dv not belong to it yourself,” she 
answered in a voice that was not quite her own, and making an heroic 
but totally useless effort to appear at ease. 

He stopped in their walk, and quietly put his arms round her. 

“Not only that,” he said ; “‘I am glad because, if you had been 
one of them, you would never have been my dear wife. And now 
you will be—will you not, sweet Bee?” 

“Oh, Ringrove!” said Beatrice, turning away her face; but 
involuntarily, instinctively, she not knowing what she did, her own 
arms were round him, and her pretty head was laid on his shoulder 
as if a resting-place there was natural. 

He pressed her to him and whispered tenderly: “ Kiss me, 
darling, and then I shall know that you love me. Do you love me, 
Bee?” 

“ Yes,” she said softly, lifting her face with the sweetest mixture 
of shyness, love, submission, and offering her fresh lips with the 
innocence of a child. 

“My own darling!” he said fondly. “ You are just what you 
ought to be. You were made for me, my Bee ; and now I am per- 
fectly happy.” 

“ And I, too, Ringrove,” whispered Bee, raising her soft eyes to 
his, worshipping. 

Surely a better ending to her girlhood than Virginia’s immolation 
or Theresa’s self-destruction—the one for devotional enthusiasm, the 
other for religious excess! Surely, too, a better kind of confession, 
warm, loving, natural as it was, than those made so often in the 
church where casuistry creates sins that do not exist in fact, and 
superstition bends its neck to acts of penitence that have neither 
warranty in reason nor cause in nature | 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
EBB AND FLOW. 


Tue Samson of Erastianism, Ringrove Hardisty, churchwatden 
and aggrieved parishioner, made a gallant fight of it with their local 
Pope; but things came to but a lame conclusion when all was done. 
The ecclesiastical law is not too explicit in its regulations touching 
the uniform conduct of public worship ; and the Church of England 
boasts of her elasticity. That she can give tenable lodgment to the 
Ritualist priest who is a Romanist in all save submission to authority 
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superior to his own ; to the Evangelical minister who is a dissenter 
from her organisation in all save his appreciation of her endowments ; 
to the Broad Church clergyman who coquets with Socinianism, denies 
eternal punishment, and rationalises the miracles ;—is her title to 
honour. She calls it catholicity, and glories in that she sweeps the 
sea with so wide a net, and so generous an arrangement of closely- 
meshed pockets. If this is incommodious, perhaps that will hold 
you safe. Between the supreme power of the Church which admits 
of salyation only through obedience to her commands, and the 
doctrine of free grace by faith and the Bible ; between the daily 
recurring miracle of ‘Transubstantiation, and the bland endeavour to 
find an intelligible meaning in the story of the dispossessed devils 
sent into a herd of swine ;—there is surely some possible abiding- 
place where the most fidgety soul may find rest! And at the 
worst, if you are a spiritual nomad, as some are, and go through 
states and doctrines as people go through climates and diet, you can 
travel from one pocket to the other, yet always remain in the net of 
the Church of England as by law established. 

What is true of the doctrines is also true of the ritual. Catholicity 
of formula goes into diversity of practice ; and it is as difficult to 
define what is lawful and what is forbidden in the way of observance 
as to state the leading colour of a chameleon. Mr. Lascelles knew 
every inch of the ground whereon Ringrove Hardisty had ventured ; 
and knowing his way he had no fear. He followed in the footsteps 
of some of his predecessors, and bought his crown of martyrdom 
cheap. He simply ignored the right of the law to deal with things 
ecclesiastical, and proved his foresight when he snapped his fingers 
and said: “ Worth just that !” 

He made no reply when called on for his answer to the charges 
brought against him ; put in no appearance when summoned ; let 
judgment go by default, and then paid no heed to the sentence of 
prohibition. He still swung his censer, lighted his candles in broad 
noonday, offered up the Sacrifice of the Mass, kept the crucifix on the 
table, bowed and knelt at strange places in the service and before 
strange objects of adoration. He performed the service just as he 
had performed it before the suit had been instituted and the decree 
pronounced ; and the Court of Arches might have been an Aristo- 
phanic city in Cloudland for any respect paid to it by the Honourable 
and Reverend Launcelot Lascelles. Only when the voice of the law 
found a hand, and these “fond and superstitious” fancies were removed 
by main force—only then did he give way, always under protest, and 
to prevent, as he said, an unseemly riot in the sacred edifice. 
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These indignities were worth something to him, and brought him 
in a pleasant little solatium. The subscription got up by the faithful 
of the congregation, and headed by soft-hearted Hermione, as a salve 
for poor dear Superior’s wounded feelings, was of an amount for 
which many a man would willingly have undergone an hour in the 
pillory or a twist with the thumbscrews, and held himself well paid ; 
but, according to his own account of things and the relative value of 
salve and suffering, money was but scant comfort to the vicar for all 
that he had endured. Posturising as a martyr, and preaching as if 
the Church were on the brink of persecution—as if Christianos ad 
Zeones were the popular cry against conscientious Catholics, and the 
winnowing process had begun—he made the women weep for 
sympathy, shudder with dread ; while he, grand, calm, handsome, 
hierophantic, solemnly exhorted all men to constancy and courage so 
that the wicked might not prevail nor the Holy Mother be 
aggrieved. 

The prosecution, which he and some others were careful to call 
persecution, had one evident result—good or bad as people may 
think; it divided the parish sharply inté placets and non-placets, and 
did away with the indefinite fringe of neutrals. ‘Those who went 
with Ringrove got up a written address to him, which all signed 
boldly ; those who went with the vicar got up a subscription for him, 
to which all gave liberally ; and the two factions mutually spread evil 
reports, falsified facts, ascribed unworthy motives, and made ducks 
and drakes of neighbourly sociability and Christian charity. 

But the vicar was the stronger on the whole. He had the women 
and the purse-strings, and beat the liberals on the rubber if he lost 
here and there a point. 

While the action was going on, and for some time after the 
decision, the two parties were not on speaking terms together. Mrs. 
Everett wrote to Ringrove in Mrs. Fullerton’s name, formally forbid- 
ding him to come to the Abbey; and Mr. Lascelles intimated to 
him, the Nesbitts, and some others that he would prefer not to see 
them at Holy Communion, as he did not consider them in a fit state 
to receive that blessed consolation. They tried the question how- 
ever on its merits; and forced him to recognise their rights as 
Christian citizens, to whom the services and solemnities of the Church 
were part of their national inheritance, and who had done nothing 
worthy of disinheritance according to the provisions of the rubric— 
the only code of denial to which they would pay obedience. The 
bishop, to whom they appealed, decided in their favour ; and the 
vicar here again received an open check. He was very wrathful, but 
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he had to give way ; and for the special Sunday when those abomi- 
nable Erastians presented themselves, found himself obliged to be 
from home. But, in spite of this little discomfiture, he was essen- 
tially the victor. A few ornamental adjuncts had been removed, but 
the core was left untouched. Confession, prayers for the dead, the 
worship of the Blessed Virgin, obedience to the Church as synony- 
mous with obedience to God, the vital principle of the power of the 
priest to regulate the lives, limit the knowledge, and order the 
thoughts of the laity—all these were left. And by these the manly 
spirit of the parish was subdued, the essential purity of the women 
sapped, the right of intellectual freedom denied, the progress of true 
education stopped, and the law of the land stultified and defied. 

All the same the vicar still complained of the wickedness of an 
unbelieving generation, and preached on the theme of a glorious 
martyrdom with an air of saintly courage that made the soft hearts of 
the women bleed for sympathetic pain. 

Meanwhile the more secular portions of local history were being 
followed to their appointed end ; and among these came that un- 
finished chapter on Mr. Fullerton’s men, whom Mr. Lascelles had 
found it imperative by the law of Christian duty to ruin. 

Ringrove Hardisty had housed them, as has been said, and had 
done his best to befriend them all round ; but somehow things had 
not gone well with them. It is always difficult to help high-spirited 
workers when their work will not keep them and they object to un- 
earned gratuities. Even the faithful had suffered with the recalcitrant 
in one way, if not in another, and George and Nanny were as hardly 
holden as the rest. Nanny, always in delicate health and now 
frailer than ever, pined away after the death of her child, and 
gradually sank into her eternal sleep; while George, thrown off his 
balance by grief, gave himself up to religious enthusiasm and the 
realisation of the Promise, as the only assuagement he could find. 
Full of the restless energy of proselytism, desirous that all should ex- 
perience the blessed Hope that had come to him, and feeling his place 
as a member of a ritualistic congregation, where his highest virtue 
was quiescent obedience, too narrow for his burning zeal, he-went 
out into the open, became a free-lance in the general army of the 
Lord, and gave himself to preaching in the highways. He took a 
solemn leave of all his old friends and associates, of whose eternal 
perdition he was only too sorrowfully sure, and told them with many 
tears that he should never see them again, neither in this world nor 
the next, for where he went they could not come; he did his faithful 
best to convert the vicar on another count, and to prove to him the 
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scriptural apostasy of his papistical doctrines which put anything of 
man’s invention before free grace and the naked Bible; and then he 
went out, as another St. Francis Xavier, and made his scanty daily 
bread by hawking tracts among the unsaved, while preaching the 
doctrine of Faith, and getting up small village Revivals. 

“TI would rather have seen him laid by the side of my poor girl,” 
said John Graves, with something that was more pathetic than tears 
in his eyes. “ He is lost, not only to me, but to all reasonableness 
and manliness ; and a turn more would land him in Bedlam.” 

So it would: but wanting that turn he was free to tramp about 
the country, preaching salvation by faith, and the sin of priestly 
mediation, just as Mr. Lascelles was free to go into the pulpit and 
preach salvation for Englishmen by the Anglican Church only, with 
the priest the appointed agent of God, and the sin of heresy less 
pardonable than that of murder. 

Like the rest of the men John was painfully poor in those dark 
days. Custom fell off from him, no one but Mr. Lascelles quite 
knew how. A new tailor set up in Crossholme and prospered apace. 
He came from London and was a devoted Churchman ; but his work 
was not as good as John’s ; and devoted churchmanship gave neither 
a fair fit nor satisfactory stitching. All the same, he got the best part 
of the local custom; and only those few old-fashioned carles who 
disliked the vicar’s doctrines, and preferred the old stagnation to the 
new movement, stuck to John for the sake of the lang syne and 
stitches that would hold together when they had a strain. 

Tom Moorhead’s case was the worst, for he lost more than house 
or money. He had not the fine fibre of John Graves, nor that kind 
of manly philosophy which would keep him straight under pressure. 
He had always been a ramping, violent, hard-mouthed Son of 
Thunder, who, at the best of times, had needed careful handling, and 
to be deftly guided, not harshly driven. Richard Fullerton had had 
supreme influence over him, and had kept him pretty well to the 
right point of the moral compass ; but since the fatal evening when 
the old Adam had blazed out in those fiery words, and the vicar had 
taken such revengeful note of them, Tom’s demoralisation had begun; 
and it had continued ever since at a hand gallop. 

His work left him, and he left his work. He had always been 
sober in fact, with possibilities in him of a loose life if things went 
wrong; and now these possibilities had become actualities. His 
pride crushed, he took refuge in forgetfulness, was seldom out of the 
public-house and ever “on the rampage.” With his great personal 
strength and furious passions, he was a formidable element in the 
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little village society; and the vicar had his eye on him, as had many 
others prepared to fling him heavily at his first legal trip—which 
every one felt sure would come in its own good time. 

As Tom went down Adam Bell went up. It was the old see- 
saw, and this time craft and a shaky past had the best of it. Adam 
had prospered right over the borders. The man had a jackdaw’s 
faculty for accumulation, and money seemed somehow to grow in 
the night with him. He had left off scheming out his mechanical re- 
volutions since he came to Crossholme, and had applied himself with a 
will to the more profitable occupation of making more than the two 
ends meet. Evidently he had succeeded, and the lap over was con- 
siderable. He had put a fine new front to his little shop, and his 
plate-glass window was the admiration of the village; his goods were 
well chosen, and he was always bringing in some novelty of which 
use made a necessity ; he was secretary here and treasurer there ; and 
his energy, obliging manners, and neat handwriting had their share 
in the garnering of his goodly harvest. Whatever might lurk in the 
shadows of the past, here in the present he was all square and above- 
board ; and really, as some said, it seems scarcely fair to mistrust a 
man because he came out of the dark of yesterday without a character 
pinned to his back or a certificate from his last place, when he had 
lived so long as Adam Bell had lived at Crossholme, and not a soul 
had a bad word to say of him! It was only a reasonable argument, 
as most confessed; and the little chandler got the benefit of it. 
People had left off distrusting him, and had begun to think him no 
worse than his neighbours ; in which they were about right; and at 
all events they paid him the wage for which he had been working. 

Thick-headed, bull-necked Tom Moorhead was not one of these 
kindly ratters. Once a blackamoor always a blackamoor with Tom ; 
and he scoffed at the theory of leopards changing their spots. To 
him Adam Bell had always been a sly cat of a man who had come 
mousing here from the Lord knows where, and who shall say with what 
kind of soot on his muzzle ?—and let him get a character by half a 
century of industry and solvency, Tom would still have that apocry- 
phal parish register to fling in his face, and those two unanswered 
questions to ask : “ What workhouse bred you?” and “ What gaol 
held you?” Pretty Janet took a different view of things. Pretty 
Janet saw no fun in a bare cupboard and patched gowns, with a 
drunken father staggering home at night, half mad from bad liquor 
and a worse conscience, and fit to take the house if so much as a 
cricket chirped, as she used to say. Adam Bell, a clean-shaven, 
smart, smug little man, as sharp as a needle and with a repute for 
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good gear, had followed her for many a day now, and so far showed 
his disinterestedness. Young men here-away were scarce ; so she 
made up her mind to take Adam for good and all, and run for shelter 
under the vicar’s wing should her father “ turn rusty.” 

The result of all this was, that one moonlight night Tom, coming 
home a trifle earlier than usual, and not so drunk but that he could 
see, caught the pair of them standing just under the haystack, with 
Adam’s arm round Janet’s waist, and their lips too close to each other 
for his taste. He took the little chandler with one hand, and almost 
thrashed the life out of him with the other. It was a near thing; and 
for two months the one lay in prison, while the other hovered 
between life and death—the issue to determine whether Tom was 
to be tried for murder or only aggravated assault and battery. 

Thanks to the wiry thread that ran through him Adam lived over 
his broken bones ; and as soon as he could turn himself about he 
and Janet were married at the parish church and the vicar himself 
officiated. So that Tom when he came up for trial had the additional 
smart of knowing that he was to serve out his term, with hard labour, 
for the man who was now his son-in-law, and who had his daughter 
as well as justice and public opinion on his side. 

But nothing much signified to him now, he said. He was a 
broken man from the day when he had been put into the Starton lock-up 
for inciting to a breach of the peace anent the vicar ; and he took 
his punishment so sullenly, that it was no matter of wonder to the 
authorities when they found him hanging in his cell by an ingenious 
contrivance of rope made out of his bedding. So perhaps it was a 
wise instinct in Janet to make her own nest warm, seeing that her 
father’s house would never more give her comfort. 

Soon after this the marriage of Ringrove and Bee Nesbitt came 
to the point, and with it arose a certain difficulty. In the relations in 
which they stood to the vicar and his party they did not wish that he 
or any of his curates should perform the ceremony ; but he, also 
because of those relations and to punish their disobedience, refused 
to lend his church to a stranger for this or any other purpose. Rin- 
grove, as his solution of the difficulty, proposed the Registrar, and 
said he thought it would be better to fling over the Church altogether. 
It was the law which made the marriage, he said, not the priest. The 
law suffered the Church to run side by side with it in this matter— 
allowed her to be exponent, lieutenant, a second self; but it was 
always the law that had to be satisfied ; and if the Church married 
you against the law it would be a dead form, null and void for all the 
purposes of marriage, 4 
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At fitst Mrs. Nesbitt, who represented conformity to established 
custom, shook her head, more than a little scandalised by this 
audacity of her prospective son-in-law, and said: “No, certainly 
not! Bee must be married from home and at her own parish church, 
like any other lady.” She would not dream of allowing such an 
indignity as a marriage at the Registrar’s office. If they were not 
married in church it would not be like a proper wedding at all, and 
she would never feel that things were as they should be. No! the 
meagreness of Ringrove’s proposal had no kind of support from her, 
and even Mr. Nesbitt said it would scarcely do. 

For Bee herself, she would have been married at a police court if 
Ringrove had wished it. He was her lord, and his will was her 
desire ; but he convinced Mrs. Nesbitt at last, and proved to her 
that for him in his position the Registrar’s office was the most suitable 
kind of thing, as evidencing the majesty of the law, and being 
another blow dealt to the supremacy of the vicar. 

It was a hard struggle ; for conformity is like lifeblood to the 
normal Englishman, and still more to the normal Englishwoman ; 
but Samson conquered at last, and put the finishing touch to his 
iniquity by making his marriage simply a civil contract, and flinging 
overboard the blessing of the Church as a caligraphic flourish not 
vital to the bond. 

They did not do themselves much harm by their rebellion to 
forms. People said : “ How very odd of the Nesbitts !” and mothers 
declared they would not have allowed such a marriage with their 
daughters ; but by degrees the little tumult subsided and the reaction 
set in—when it was called plucky, and just what that papist in dis- 
guise deserved. 

“And this is the man for whom you designed your sweet 
Virginia!” said Edith Everett, in a tone as if Hermione were per- 
sonally responsible for all that Ringrove had done or was designing 
to do, from the “persecution” of the vicar to this infidel and ungodly 
marriage. 

“Oh ! he was much better then than he is now,” said Hermione 
simply. ‘He was a very dear fellow then, and I was very fond of 
him.” 

“What an extraordinary expression! How much I dislike to 
hear a married woman use it!” answered her guide and friend 
suavely. “A married woman should never say she is fond of any 
man whatsoever. It is indelicate and not nice.” 

“I do not see anything either indelicate or not nice in saying that 
I used to be fond of Ringrove Hardisty,” retorted Hermione with 
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spirit. “I knew him when he was a little boy, and I hoped at one 
time that he would have married my daughter; so I think I am 
entitled to say that I was fond of him. You have such strange 
ideas, Edith ; and such an uncomfortable way of putting them.” 

“ Now don’t lose your temper, dear. I speak only for your own 
good,” said Mrs. Everett, with amiable equanimity. 

“You are always doing and saying disagreeable things for my 
good,” said Hermione. “I must be very bad to want so much 
putting to rights.” 

“You certainly want a great deal of putting to rights, my dear,” 
returned her friend with an amiable smile. ‘Whether you are very 
bad or no is another matter.” 

“IT know what you would say ; so we need not discuss that part 
of the question,” Hermione answered hastily. 

She had come to the pass when all that Edith Everett said or did 
seemed harsh and cruel—Edith to that when all that Hermione said 
or did seemed contemptible and quite beyond the need of courtesy. 
It was getting time for them-to part if they were to keep even the 
lifeless husk of friendliness between them; and Edith was only 
waiting for the moment until she felt that she had made herself so 
useful to the vicar as to be eventually indispensable. 

‘In that case silence is golden, dear,” returned Edith. 

Hermione put her head on one side a little defiantly. 

“You can scarcely wonder at my feeling an affection for Beatrice 
Nesbitt and Ringrove,” she went on to say, as if there had been no 
break in that part of the conversation. “They have always been so 
sweet and affectionate to me! It seems quite another life when I 
look back and remember how good Mrs. Nesbitt always was, what 
care she took of me, how kind she used to be, and how respectful 
and attentive Ringrove was !” 

“What a soft, sugar-loving baby it is!” said Edith. “I do 
believe, Hermione, you care for nothing in the world but flattery and 
attention! It never seems to occur to you that people are valuable 
or reprehensible for themselves and what they are—only whether they 
are what you call kind to yourself or not. Cannot you raise your 
thoughts a little higher than this, dear? It is distressing to see such 
immaturity of mind in a woman of your age !” 

“I don’t wish to become one of your cold, hard, strong-minded 
women,” returned Hermione, crimsoning to her very temples. “I 
hate that kind of woman—so cruel and self-sufficient as they are! I 
would far rather be what I am, and care whether people liked me or 
not.” 
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“Well ! live on sugar-plums to the end of your life, if you like, 
dear ; I prefer a nobler kind of food,” answered Edith, shrugging 
her shoulders. “I like to make friends with people I respect, not 
only because they take it into their heads to be what you call kind to 
me; and I think mine is the nobler view of life, dear.” 

“ Mine is the more natural, and I should not care to live as you do, 
dear, with no one to love me,” was Hermione’s seemingly artless reply. 

To which Edith Everett made answer by a laugh, and a sudden 
announcement of going to the Vicarage, “ where Superior had some- 
thing of great importance to tell her.” 

** And that is the flattery I care for,” she said in a drawling kind 
of voice. ‘“ When such a man as Superior, with his mind, tells me 
his troubles, confides to me his most secret affairs, and asks my 
advice, then I feel that I am of some use in the world, and that I am 
more cared for than if I were just a pretty little doll, flattered and 
caressed because good for nothing else !” 

“Thank you,” said Hermione. 

“Oh, I did not mean you, dear!” said Edith Everett blandly. 
** You are of use, you know. You have got rid of the parish atheist 
and restored the church !—two titles to honour of no mean value. 
Well, good-bye, little woman. I see Sister Barbara coming up the 
drive, so you will have a companion. When we meet again I hope 
you will be radiant. Smiles become your pretty face more than 
frowns ; and you are undeniably frowning at this moment.” 

She gave the round dimpled chin a little “ chuck” as she passed ; 
but Hermione drew herself away, saying crossly— 

“ Don’t be so silly, Edith! You treat me-just like a child.” 

“Do I, dear?” said Edith, laughing, as she left the room; while 
Hermione was soon immersed in tiresome details with Sister Barbara, 
who came to her from the Convalescent Home, and worried her 
almost into tears about uninteresting matters which took up her time 
and prevented her from doing what she wished to do, and gave her 
no satisfaction from thanks or kudos when they were done. 

At last the big, fat, smiling Sister left, and then Hermione ordered 
the carriage and drove straight to Newlands. 

She was so irritated, so disturbed altogether, that she felt as if she 
must do something desperate and insubordinate. She knew nothing 
worse than to show favour to the Nesbitts and Ringrove, who were 
now almost as typical for ungodliness as Richard himself had been. 
And she thought that, although she was very angry with Ringrove, of 
course, still dear pretty Beatrice had done no wrong, and they had 
once been such friends together! She did not like that the girl 
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whom she had known from her infancy should marry without some 
little token from her ; so she put up in a little parcel the row of pearls 
which she and Richard had given Virginia on the last birthday spent 
at home, and which had been worn only once, at the fatal dinner. 
She wrote a few kind words, accompanying the gift; and felt so 
much the happier because of her generosity, her delicate thought in 
connecting Ringrove’s wife with Virginia, which she knew would 
please him so much, and her disobedience to Superior and Edith 
Everett! Mild mutiny was in her way, and she thought that to be 
easily lost when not carefully held was something for a woman to 
boast of and quite within the range of righteous self-assertion. ‘Qui 
me néglige me perd” had been one of her favourite mottoes when 
she had been a girl ; and a bird escaping from the unguarded cage 
her device. 

She had not intended to go in at Newlands, but when her carriage 
was seen coming up the drive Ringrove and Beatrice both rushed 
out to the door; and it touched her soft heart to see the evident 
delight with which the young lovers, and presently Mrs. Nesbitt, 
received her. 

“ Ah, this is nice of you! this is like you, Mrs. Fullerton,” said 
Ringrove enthusiastically ; and before Hermione well knew what had 
happened she found herself in the Newlands drawing-room, where 
Mrs. Nesbitt kissed her like a sister, and Bee made much of her with 
cushions and footstools, and words as sweet and soft as her own 
dear eyes. Her visit was made quite a féte by all, and she was 
surrounded by the pleasent and affectionate little fuss which was 
what she liked better than anything else. 

“You are only a great boy yet, Ringrove,” she said, smiling in 
spite of her endeavour to look grave, when he insisted on kneeling 
at her feet. “ You will never be what the children call grown up.” 

“If to be grown up means to become indifferent to you, I cer- 
tainly never shall be,” laughed Ringrove. “ Bee knows that.” 

“ Yes, indeed,” echoed Bee. ‘“ Not a day passes when we do not 
speak of you, dearest Mrs. Fullerton. Ringrove seems to care more 
for you than any one in the world.” 

“ Bar one,” said Ringrove, with the folly of happiness; and Bee 
gave back a happy, soft, foolish little laugh, as she said: “I don’t 
think even ‘bar one,’ as you call it.” 

“ Ah, my dear, you know where your true friends are,” said Mrs. 
Nesbitt, patting the pretty woman’s round shoulder. “ Never any 
change here, dear Hermione !—always the old affection when you 
care to take it!” 
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“T know that,” said Hermione, with a sudden feeling of choking 
at her throat. 

What a pity that these bad Church-people should be so nice as 
friends, so good as the natural man! If they had but come over 
how much pleasanter everything would have been ! 

** You have always been a kind of Queen among us, you know,” 
then said Ringrove. “Our beautiful Mrs. Fullerton was the crown of 
our society.” 

“You must not flatter,” said Hermione, with a kind of frightened 
pleasure. 

It was delightful to hear all these caressing words once more ; 
but what would Superior say when he knew she had been here and 
listened to them? She must not let herself be carried away, and she 
must cut the whole thing short. 

“I dare say you wonder at my coming, dear,” she then said to 
Mrs. Nesbitt; “ but I could not let Bee marry without a little present 
from me, and I have brought you”—to Beatrice herself—* what I 
am sure you and Ringrove both will like better than anything else— 
this row of pearls which we gave our dear Virginia on the last birth- 
day she spent with us. She wore them only once, at that awful 
dinner party,” with a shudder ; “ but perhaps you will like them none 
the less for that. It was only once; and they are really great 
beauties.” 

“They are all the dearer for that,” said Beatrice heartily ; and 
Ringrove, taking them from her hands, kissed them reverently, then 
fastened them round Bee’s soft throat and kissed her after he had 
done so. 

“T am glad that your wife will wear those pearls,” said Hermione 
impulsively. 

“And I am glad that my marriage will connect me with you by 
even this little link,” he answered with grave tenderness. 

“Poor sweet Virginia! these pearls will be a sacred treasure in 
our house,” said Mrs. Nesbitt lovingly ; and Beatrice half whispered, 
“Yes ;” with tears in her eyes. 

Then Hermione rose to leave, and Ringrove took her to the 
carriage. 

“ Have you heard from your husband lately!” he said abruptly 
but quite naturally, as if Hermione had been in the habit of hearing 
from him every week. 

“No,” she replied, with painful embarrassment. 

“T shall see him when I pass through London on my way to 
Paris next week. Shall I say anything from you?” 
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“Give him my love, and say I hope he is well,” answered 
Hermione in a low voice ; “ mind you say this, Ringrove.” 

“ Willingly. Nothing more?” 

“No, nothing more—only my love, and I hope he is well. Good- 
bye, Ringrove ; God bless you and make you happy, and do not 
think harshly of me,” she said impulsively ; “and give Richard 
my love,” she repeated for the third time as the carriage drove 
away. 

When she reached home she found a certain odd bustle of 
preparation about the house. The servants were discomposed and 
the hall was encumbered with luggage. 

“What is the matter?” she asked; and the man, with a broad 
smile, answered— 

“ Mrs. Everett, ma’am. She is leaving by the next train.” 

“T have had a telegram,” said Edith with perfect tranquillity of 
conscience, when Hermione went into her room to ask what it all 
meant. But if she had it must have been by a private wire and 
special service. ‘ My boy wants me.” 

“Ts he ill?” inquired Hermione anxiously, her dislike subdued 
by sympathy. 

“ A little out of sorts,” answered Edith. “ At all events it is my 
duty to go to him.” 

“Tam so sorry! You will let me know how he is, and you will come 
back again,” the soft-hearted creature said with a pitying accent ; but 
at the same time drawing a deep breath. It was as if a prison door had 
been suddenly opened and the fresh mountain air had blown in on 
the dust and darkness. 

Edith smiled sarcastically. She understood too well the difference 
between impulse and conviction not to see the rootlessness of 
Hermione’s invitation. 

“Thanks,” she drawled ; “thanks for all your great affection and 
generous hospitality. I hope, however, I have been of use to 
you. I think I have; but you must not fall back when you are left 
to yourself, Hermione. And above all things keep clear of those 
dreadful Nesbitts and Mr. Hardisty.” 

This she said with a little laugh, and Hermione became crimson. 
It was a chance shot, but it had the look of a true aim; and when 
the pretty woman changed colour in that tell-tale manner, her 
inquisitor knew that somehow she had hit the mark ; though the how 
was not quite clear. 

“You are so weak, you see, dear,” she added amiably, “that one 
never knows what you may not do. But you will be shamefully 
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wrong if you make friends again with these people who have perse- 
cuted poor dear Superior and the Church so bitterly.” 

“One cannot quarrel for ever,” said Hermione at once evasive 
and apologetic. =~ 

Edith Everett curled her lip. 

‘You are impossible !” she said contemptuously; and turned to 
her own affairs with the manner of one who has renounced further 
communion. 

Even when she took her final leave she still kept up this manner 
of renunciation and severance; and hastily brushing Hermione’s 
cheek with her own, as the only kind of embrace she could find it 
in her heart to give, she hurried into the railway carriage and 
did not even look up from her travelling bag for the last orthodox 
salute. 

‘*Gone at last |—how glad I am!” was Hermione’s thought as she 
turned away; and: “What a relief to have got rid of that awful 
fool!” was Edith Everett’s, doubled with : “I wonder what Superior 
will do without me. I am sure he will miss me awfully. 1 hope so; 
else I have done foolishly to go !” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
RING DOWN THE CURTAIN. 


Tue loss of Edith Everett was more severely felt by Mr. 
Lascelles as time went on than even it had been in the be- 
ginning; and more severely by far than had been that of his 
sister. A certain sympathy of nature between the vicar and the 
widow, which had not been between the brother and sister, had 
given a special charm to all that came from her hands ; and though 
Sister Agnes had been clever, Edith Everett had been cleverer 
still. With as much devotion to the Church, she had more tact 
with outsiders ; and then she was just those five years younger which 
make all the difference in a woman's life—those five years which 
leave the gate still open and keep the roses blooming within—over- 
blown and damaged by wind and weather, if you will, but all the 
same roses and in bloom. 

The vicar bemoaned himself bitterly on the loss of his faithful 
friend. He felt desolate, oppressed with tiresome minutie, and not 
able to gather up the multifarious threads which she had quietly 
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taken into her own hands, and had now thrown down in a tangled 
heap at his feet, 

It was exactly the result which Mrs. Everett had foreseen, and for 
which she had played. To make him feel first her value, and then 
her loss, was about the best card in her hand ; and if this did not 
win the game, she knew of none other that would. Had she seen 
him now fuming over insignificant details from which she would 
have freed him—besieged by hysterical penitents whose consciences 
could be soothed only by his writing to them or their calling on 
him ; had she seen him with his sacerdotal calmness laid aside and 
an undeniably petulant humanity manifest in its stead, she would 
have glorified herself in the success of her stratagem, and would 
have thought, as so often before, that no matter how much intellect 
aman may have, he is nothing but a lump of plaster clay when an 
astute woman undertakes to mould him. 

When Mr. Lascelles heard that Hermione had been to Newlands 
even while Edith was still at the Abbey, and speculated on what 
wrong use she might now make of her dangerous freedom, he was 
swept into a torrent of wrath that made him ashamed of himself 
when it was over. Adam Bell had told him—for there was very 
little that Adam did not know—and he had sworn aloud when he 
was alone ; but he curbed himself so far as not to send the scathing 
letter he rapidly wrote out, and contented himself with passing on 
coldly and hurriedly after evensong, when he came out of the 
church and found Hermione as usual loitering slowly up the road 
hoping he would overtake her. He did overtake her—he and all 
his curates and choristers, whom he generally shook off long before 
he came to this point. This afternoon, however, with a curt: 
“ Beautiful day it has been!” as his only greeting, he passed on at 
speed. 

“ Superior is angry !” thought Hermione, as he and his following 
strode on. “He has heard of my going to Newlands, and means 
to punish me. What a tyrant he is!” was her next thought. “ How 
unlike poor dear Richard in everything!” her last, ended with a 
sigh. 


Should he marry her? This was the question which evening after 
evening the vicar asked himself as he sat in his solitary study, turning 
the thing over and examining it on every side. Should he marry her? 
She was eminently the right kind of wife for him if he should take 
one at all ; and those things which some men might consider draw- 
backs were so many points in her favour with him. She was not 
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handsome, therefore the ungodly could not say that he had sacrificed 
principle to the temptations of the flesh ; she was not rich, therefore 
the cry of Mammon and mercenary motives would be a failure ; she 
had four children—four witnesses of his Christian patience and 
philanthropy ; and she was capable, intelligent, and devoted to the 
Church. Perhaps she would be more useful to the cause as a wife 
than as merely a friend! The world is so censorious, so unwilling 
to believe in purity, so set against innocent friendships between 
men and women! A celibate priesthood is undoubtedly the ideal 
of ecclesiastical organisation, and in certain circumstances gives the 
most power. In others, the reverse obtains. Was this one of those 
others ?—and, here at Crossholme, would a married vicar be of more 
solid benefit than one, like himself, unmarried, fascinating, and 
consequently a living target at which all women aimed their erotic 
darts and calumny let fly her poisoned arrows? Poor Theresa had 
been a case in point! Unless something supremely good offered 
he should remain at Crossholme. The church made attractive by 
its appointments and splendid ritual, the benefice enriched by the 
offerings which he had induced the wealthy faithful to give, the 
majority submissive and the recalcitrant minority impotent :—yes, 
he would keep the living ; for all that he summed up on the other 
side of the account :—the Abbey funds almost exhausted, Ringrove 
Hardisty sure to prove troublesome if he had the chance, and 
Churchlands reported sold to a Roman Catholic who would draw 
away more than one weak vessel when the opposition Mass was in 
working order. But he would stay, in spite of all this; unless 
indeed he were called away by an offer of so much gain or dignity 
as it would be impiety to refuse. And being here, a country vicar— 
so different from a town incumbent—would it not be better for him 
to marry ? 

He had no doubt of Edith herself. Though she did not give 
him the idolatrous love of poor Theresa, nor had he over her the 
same kind of rootless personal fascination that he had over Her- 
mione, still he knew that she would marry him if he asked her. 
The tie between them was stronger and tougher than that of 
personal affection. It was the tie of intellectual companionship. 
They mutually supplemented each other, he said to himself ; and 
she was a wonderfully intelligent executant. He little thought that, 
while he thus patronised her as the worthy handmaid of his power, 
she knew herself his manager. Every time she led him by that 
invisible thread of suggestion was a triumph of which she understood 
the full value. He was strong, but she was stronger; and however 
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brilliant his intelligence, hers was the governing influence. “The 
cleverest man is not equal to the cleverest woman.” This was her 
axiom, and her own life justified her. 

And still, while he pondered and hesitated, those matters which 
she could best regulate pressed more and more heavily on him, and 
Hermione’s practical uselessness was more and more evident by 
force of contrast in this hour of need. Then he decided on what to 
do, and wrote to Edith Everett the letter which was to determine all. 

When the answer came, as he expected, in the affirmative—a 
grave, sensible, judicious answer, for which he had been made to 
wait many days, and wherein was expressed no jubilation, no personal 
affection, nothing but a rational review of their joint circumstances, 
and how the Church could be best served—he went up to the 
Abbey, where he spent several hours with Hermione alone. He did 
not tell her what he had done. He had in his pocket the letter by 
which the whole programme and meaning of his life would be 
changed ; but he kept his own counsel and made no confidences—at 
least, for the present. ‘Time enough to proclaim this sudden revolu- 
tion in his principles when secrecy was no longer possible and public 
avowal had to be made. 

It was long since he had been so delightful to Hermione as he 
was to-day. The return on the original Mr. Lascelles, whom 
somehow she had lost since she had performed her final act of 
sacrifice at his instance, was as complete as it was fascinating. 
Never had his manner been so tenderly suggestive, his personal 
devotion, purified by pastoral care, so satisfying. It was like 
some one lost and now found again ; and she welcomed his return 
with pleasure that passed from gratitude to self-abasement. It 
pleased him, strong and cruel as he was, to act out this last scene in 
the drama where he had all along played under an impenetrable 
mask, and she, poor soul! with not even the flimsiest rag as a veil 
between her innermost heart and his keen eyes. It flattered his sense 
of power to see her sensitive face change from the discontented sad- 
ness that had lately settled on it into something of its former girlish 
softness and shy delight ; to watch her colour come and go as he 
skilfully mingled priestly exhortations and lover-like flatteries 
together ; to see her blue eyes brighten when he spoke to her in 
parables, wherefrom she might, if she chose, infer that had she been 
free he would have made himself her slave, but which he knew she 
would not dare to interpret too closely. It was a pleasure, and in 
existing circumstances no peril ; and this was the last time that he 
should know it. 
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So the hours passed ; and when he went away he carried with 
him, in the same pocket as that which held Edith Everett’s letter, a 
cheque of four figures, which he knew too well it was simple robbery 
to take from her cruelly diminished income. 

“Tt may be the last,” said Mr. Lascelles to himself, as he took the 
paper with effusive thanks and delightful praise. “I am wise to take 
what I can get and when I can get it ; and by rights it all belongs to 
the Church.” 

For some time yet the vicar kept his secret ; but at last one even- 
ing he wrote to Hermione, telling her that he was leaving Crossholme 
to-morrow for a short time. After having recommended to her care 
this case and that house, and planned out her work during his 
absence, he said: “ And now I am about to communicate to you, 
my dearest and most faithful friend, a fact wherein I am sure of your 
loving sympathy. When I return, it will be with Edith Everett as 
my wife. This will, I am sure, be good news to you. It will not only 
render my ministrations here at Crossholme more effective than at 
present, but it will also be of benefit to you. It will give you a sister 
in her, as well as a more efficient protector in myself. Else I should 
not have taken a step to which, I am sure you will believe me when 
I say, the consideration of your gain has most powerfully impelled 
me. Let me have your prayers and congratulations; my cup of 
happiness will then be full.” 

It would have been difficult for Hermione to have put into words 
what she felt when she read this letter. Anger, disappointment, 
sorrow, the sense of having been duped and played with, of having 
been badly used, of having had something taken from her that she 
believed was hers—all sorts of confused and embittered feelings came 
like tumultuous clouds, unstable, intangible, but evident and real. 
And yet, why should she feel as she did? Why should this marriage 
make her loneliness so much more barren—her widowhood so much 
more burdensome? What did it take from her? 

When she tried to reason it out fairly she had no self-justification 
in faet or common sense; but none the less she felt so much the 
poorer and more desolate on ‘account of it as to be substantially 
wrecked—as also, in some obscure way, insulted, jilted, and 
aggrieved. 

She was very foolish to take it so much to heart, she thought, as 
she sat there with the letter in her hands and the sensation of utter 
ruin and collapse about her. But, after all, it was a shameful thing to 
do! Superior had so often spoken against marriage for the priest- 
hood ; he had so often said that a celibate clergy was the only 
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righteous body ; and now he himself had broken through his own 
rules and falsified his own principles! Yes; now she had made it 
clear to herself:—it was because he was false to his own teaching, 
not because he was false to her. Of course that was impossible! 
She was married, and it could not make any difference to her, as a 
woman, whether he took a hundred wives orno. But on that other 
ground he could not expect anything else than her displeasure. 
After he himself had taught her that a married priest is a sacrilegious 
anomaly, to go and marry on his own account—and of all women in 
the world that odious Edith Everett! Any one but her. Poor 
Theresa Molyneux, a thousand times rather ; even that ridiculous 
Miss Pryor, with her sidling airs and wasp’s waist, would have been 
better ; but Mrs. Everett, so ugly as she was, and such a hypocrite as 
she had been !—it was horrible to think of! Her sister, indeed !— 
no sister of hers! She should never come to the Abbey as Mrs. 
Lascelles—never ! never! Whatever happened, this should not come 
into the list of her trials to be undergone for the sake of the Church 
and her Director! It was shameful, it was impious! Superior 
married, and Edith Everett his wife! She wondered he did not 
expect to be struck dead before the altar the next time he celebrated 
the Sacrifice of the Mass ! 

And then her mental ravings ended, as of course they must, in a 
passionate burst of despair, in a wild cry of “ Richard ! Richard! why 
did I ever leave you?” 

All this happened just before the return of Ringrove and Beatrice 
from their wedding trip. They had made a long journey on the 
Continent and had been over more than the stock touring-ground. 
Now they came back to begin the life that Ringrove had once 
pictured with Virginia ; and the county prepared to do them honour. 
But the first who called on them was Hermione Fullerton. 

Conscious that she had been played with, deceived, and exp/oitée 
by the vicar for his personal ends—whether connected with the 
Church or no, still personal—she was feverishly anxious to show him 
that she had thrown off her allegiance. She was still a good Church- 
woman; that she would always be—must be, indeed, by the nature 
of her mind, unless she should go deeper still and follow in Virginia’s 
steps , which was not impossible—but she must make it clear that 
she was no longer under his special domination, and that the indi- 
vidual priest was nothing if the organisation was still omnipotent. 
All that delightful haze of feeling, that half-flattered, half-reverential 
homage which had given the whole thing its special power, making 
it religion and fascination, worship of the Divine and tenderness for 
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the man in one—all that had gone ; and she must show that it had. 
She had never been really in love with him ; looking back, she could 
say that. But he had had a greater hold on her by her imagination, 
by her belief in his esteem and sympathy for her, and by her instinct 
of obedience, than was perhaps wise. When the spell was broken, 
she recognised so. much of the truth, and knew now, when he was 
about to marry Edith Everett, how much of her religious zeal had 
been due to the splendid personality of the priest who had con- 
verted her. The man had endeared the creed ; as must ever be 
in those religions which give the priesthood powers beyond nature 
and supreme authority over the consciences and lives of men. 

From this date however all was to be changed ; and she would 
take up again so much of her old life as she could reconcile with her 
conscience. She would find out Richard and bring him back in 
triumph to the Abbey. Or if he liked it better, they would make a 
new home for themselves somewhere else. Perhaps she could yet 
reclaim him from his errors. God might still work a miracle on her 
behalf, and strike him with the blinding light of truth before it was 
too late. He was so good !—though an infidel, still so good! 
She wanted him too in matters of business. Her affairs were in 
frightful confusion, and she could not put them straight. She would 
give them all into his hands again, and he might do as he thought 
best. She would ask no questions ; and ignorance would absolve 
her from the guilt of participation should he use her money as he 
used it before—for the spread of infidelity. Anything was better 
than the present wretched state of things, where she did not know 
what she had to spend nor what she had to pay; when bills on 
which she had never calculated were always coming in, and interest 
on loans which she never remembered was always going out. And 
really cottages let for so much rent, even to infidels, would be better 
for her in the state of her finances than these same cottages given 
now to this and now to that purpose of the Church for no rent and 
some outgoings. ‘These loans to the Lord, so perpetually negotiated 
by Mr. Lascelles, were terribly heavy, all things considered, and, 
since the treachery of the negotiator, unendurable. 

Full of these thoughts, she drove over to Monkshall to call on 
the young people just returned, and to make the first step in that 
backward path which was to redeem the past. She had heard 
nothing of her husband since Ringrove’s letter from London, two 
days after his marriage, telling her that he had seen Richard; that 
he was not looking well, but would not confess to feeling ill ; that he 
was occupied at a certain Institution where he gave lectures and 
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made experiments and investigations ; and that he had gone back 
to his own name, being now simply Spence — Richard Spence. 
Ringrove did not give the address either of the Institution or the 
lodgings. 

This abandonment of her name had. hurt Hermione at the time 
more deeply than she could explain to herself. She thought it cruel, 
insulting, a repudiation that she had not deserved, taking her at her 
worst ; for she was of that large class of women who think it a shame 
that they should be made to pay their forfeits, or have a return in 
kind when they do wrong to others. She had withdrawn herself from 
her husband, but he had no business to drop her name. She had 
been misguided, but he had been actively to blame. Her anger how- 
ever had died by now, and had left only a faint feeling of a wrong 
somehow done her ; so that when she resolved to seek out Richard, 
and offer him reconciliation and reinstatement, it was pleasant to 
believe that she had something to forgive. It strengthened her pur- 
pose and gave her courage. 

Weary, pale, depressed, over-taxed with work, and disabled by 
disease, Richard Spence, the popular lecturer at the —— Institution, 
came back to his meagre lodgings early in the afternoon of an off-day 
at the laboratory. That old pain at his heart scarcely ever left him 
now; he had often fits of sudden faintness and general loss of power ; 
he was soon tired, and no rest refreshed him—always exhausted and 
unable to eat. But he still went on doing his day’s work manfully, 
though his life was drawing to its close—and he knew it. He was 
lying back in the easy chair, not sleeping, but in that half-doze of 
weakness which looks like sleep, when the door softly opened, and 
Hermione, trembling, shamefaced, eager, came in. 

By an instinct of pure womanliness, she had dressed herself as of 
old in a certain grey silk gown, touched here and there with pink, 
which had been a favourite of his. She had arranged her hair in the 
fluffy frivolous way that he liked, and put on her rings and chains 
and bracelets. She was as she used to be in the days before her 
divorce—the dream of his youth, the wife of his manhood, the woman 
whom he loved, and, because he loved, believed in and trusted. 

For a moment he thought that he was dreaming, and this a mere 
cheat of his brain ; but when she came up to him and laid her hand 
on his, and half sobbed, half whispered his name, then he knew that 
it was true, and that his weary exile had come to an end. 

He raised himself from his reclining position with the difficulty, 
the faintness, of overpowering gladness ; hung over her and held her 
to his heart as she knelt by his, side—just as he had held her and just 
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as she had knelt on the evening of the day when Mr. Lascelles had 
successfully defied, and she had divorced him. Neither spoke ; only 
her quick sobs and his laboured breath told how with her contrition 
was greater than joy, how with him joy was so great as to be pain. 

At last he lifted her face and held it back with his hand on her 
forehead. 

“Let me look at you,” he said in a low voice. “Ah, this dear 
face of my wife—how sweet to see it once more! My own again! 
My wife, my love ! Sweetest and dearest of all women on the earth— 
Hermione !” 

“ Say first that you forgive me,” she sobbed. 

“‘ Love has nothing to forgive,” he answered with infinite tender- 
ness. “ You have come back to me, and the past is forgotten. You 
are mine, my own, my second self, my soul. I have nothing ‘to 
forgive, I can only love !” 

“Do you love me, Richard, after all that has happened ?” she 
asked, stealing her hand half timidly up to his neck. 

“ Could I live without loving you?” he answered. “A man’s love 
is not to be cast aside so easily, sweet wife. As soon could I live 
without breathing.” 

“ But you are ill, darling! You are so pale, and your hands are 
burning. Why did you not tell me that you were ill?” her blue eyes 
raised to his full of loving reproach. 

“ Why should I, my wife? I did not wish to trouble you. If you 
had not come to me I should have passed away in silence and left 
you in peace for ever.” 

“That would have been cruel! It is cruel to think this of me,” 
she said, with all her old fondness and inconsequence. 

“No, wife, it would not have been cruel,” he answered, smiling. 

“ But I wanted to see you ; I wanted to know all about you ; and 
I knew nothing till Ringrove told me yesterday.” 

“You are here now, let us forget all the rest,” he said hastily. “I 
do not want the shadow of painful memories to lie on the brightness 
of this day. See! the very sun comes out to welcome you,” he 
added, smiling, as a sudden burst of sunshine poured through the 
window and fell over Hermione like a golden glory. 

“ And now we will never part again,” she said, clinging to him. 

A spasm passed over his face as he pressed her to him fondly. 
Never? For how long would that symbol of eternity run ? 

“ And I will make you quite well, Richard,” she went on to say, 
smoothing back his thick grey hair. 


He smiled a little sadly. 
XX2 
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“If anything can make me well, it will be this dear hand in 
mine,” he said. 

“Why do you say ‘if,’ Richard? You are not really ill—only 
out of health ; there is nothing really wrong with you, is there ?” she 
asked in sudden fear. 

“Tam not quite myself, sweet wife,” he said, “ but well enough 
to know all the happiness of your return,” he added with kindly 
haste. 

“Well enough to live for many, many years in this happiness. 
You shall be so happy, Richard ! I will be always so good to you !” 
she returned. 

“ For your sake I will try, dear love,” he said, still smiling, but 
this time even more sadly than before. 

“ And if you die I shall have killed you!” cried Hermione, with 
a burst of unaffected agony. 

He stopped her mouth with a kiss. 

“ Let the past be buried between us,” he said. “We must bury 
our dead, sweet wife ; and all this sorrow is dead. Leave it where it 
lies, undisturbed.” 

“T never knew how good you were till now ! I never appreciated 
you as you deserved !” said Hermione, raising his hands to her lips. 

“ Hush! you were only too good to me, and you were my joy 
and delight,” said Richard softly. 

“ And will be again. The old life will come back just as it was,” 
she returned. 

His eyes filled up with sudden tears. Just as it was? The unity 
of his happiness ?—the continuance of his work ?—the well-being of 
the men who had been ruined because of him ?—and, above all, that 
beloved child, fettered in the prison-house of superstition, and dead 
to him and humanity alike—could any of this be given back? Her- 
self and all the old happiness lying round her love, yes; but the old 
life as it was, never ! 

Nothing of all this fashioned itself into words ; and though 
Hermione caught the reflection of his thought on her conscience, 
neither did she speak. She only laid her face, which suddenly 
burned as if with fire, on his breast, while he passed his fingers 
through her golden feathery hair—glad to forgive because of love’s 
sake, and the godlike power of magnanimity. 

The next day they went down to the seaside to wait there until 
Richard should be strong enough to travel. Then they were to 
go abroad ; for when Hermione had asked him, with many tears and 
blushes, and shamed, shy looks; Would he not go back to the 
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Abbey? he had answered: No; at least not yet. His work was 
now elsewhere, and the Abbey had passed from him. 

She did not tell him that it had well-nigh passed from her too ; 
and that she would soon have to give it up altogether, because she 
had been exploitée to the extent of not being able to keep it. She 
would reserve all that till he got well ; meanwhile, the first thing 
before them was to get back his health. 

By the seaside Richard seemed at the first really to rally by this 
return to peace and love ; but it. was only the delusive stimulus of 
happiness. After that first burst of apparent strength he fell rapidly 
back, and grew steadily weaker day by day; but she shut her 
eyes to the truth, and opened them only to the sweet flatteries of 
hope. She would not believe in his danger. He was her lover once 
more, as dear as in the early days, and she could not let him go. 
Now that they were so happy again, how could he die? And again, 
so good as he was, how could he die, still unbelieving and impenitent ? 
As yet she had carefully abstained from all attempts at conversion, 
though she kept up her own devout habits, and went, if not daily, yet 
often, to church. Still, she had let the question lie untouched 
between them ; but one day, from what the doctor had said, heart- 
broken for herself, she had become infinitely distressed about his 
soul, and oh, how anxious to win from him one word of recognition 
for the solemn truths which were so real to herself! But every tentative 
little effort that she made fell dead. He would not take up her more 
timid challenges, and when she grew bolder and insistent he kissed 
her with a quiet smile, saying :— 

“ Let sleeping dogs lie, sweet wife! You and I must never have 
a theological discussion again.” 

“Only this once, Richard!” she said, anxious, yearning, 
caressing, lovingly pertinacious. “Let me send for a clergyman. 
One word from him might clear your mind. God may manifest 
Himself at last !” 

It was about noonday when Hermione said this. The sun shone 
bright and warm, and the quiet lapping of the sea, just at the ebb, 
came with a pleasant, soothing sound through the open window. 
Pretty trifles and vases full of flowers were set about the room—that 
peaceful room !—where Hermione, like some dear treasure recovered 
from the spoiler, sat by the side of the couch, her husband’s hand in 
hers, looking at him, as both knew too well, for the last days. At the 
best he could not hold out much longer, and he might die at any 
moment. 

It was strange how Richard’s own dignity of patience had reacted 
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on Hermione. Something seemed to have passed into her that had 
strengthened and ennobled her as nothing else had ever done. _ Her 
very religion was more rational than before—less a superstition and 
more a sentiment ; but always lying on her heart was the desire that 
Richard should confess and be converted, even at the eleventh hour. 

“Let me send for a clergyman!” she pleaded again, and 
mentioned one well known in the place where they were. “ Darling! 
one little act of faith in the Christian Sacrifice—one word of Hope in 
God !” 

His calm face looked into hers steadily, but with inexpressible 
tenderness. 

“ Belief in the creed founded on a lie, and maintained by craft 
and cruelty ?—where the fiction of a God-man, because of God’s love 
for the earth, is made the weapon which destroys human happiness 
and love? No! I am what I have been, dear wife—an Agnostic, 
knowing nothing, and refusing to affirm what I cannot prove.” 

“ But when we die, Richard?” Tears drowned her voice. 

“ We go into the light of knowledge or the darkness of apnihi- 
lation,” he answered calmly. “It must be one or the other, sweet- 
heart, and the laws of the universe will not be altered because one 
man believes in immortality and another is content with doubt.” 

She sobbed bitterly. 

“You are lost !—we shall never meet again !” she said in pathetic 
condemnation. 

He drew her to him. 

“Tf the God in whom you believe is true, you dishonour Him by 
your distrust,” he said. “Why should my soul be sent to an eternity 
of suffering because I am unable to believe contradictory and im- 
perfect testimony ?—testimony which stultifies all experience, and is 
disproved by every scientific truth?—which makes of Omnipotence 
a bungler and of Omniscience a dupe? If your faith be true, has not 
your God power to enlighten me now at the last moment?” 

“ You have neglected the means of grace offered to you, and we 
have no right to expect miracles,” she said. 

He smiled. 

“ Let me die then in peace, dear love !” 

“This is not peace—it is enmity with God,” she said. 

“*t is the best I know:—peace with man; forgiveness even of 
him who was my enemy, and of those who stole my child from me. 
They acted according to their lights ; and it is not they but the creed 
which makes such crimes as theirs possible against which I ‘have set 
myself. I have done my work. I can do no more now—only 
remain stedfast to the end.” 
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“ And you do not even confess God ?” said Hermione. 

“I confess the Unknowable,” he answered with quiet solemnity, 
“ Now kiss me, old love,” he said with a smile, “and stand in the 
sunlight, just as you are. You are made for the sunshine, sweet 
wife. That glorious light! source of all power and life! shall we 
ever know what lies beyond?” he murmured, looking up to the sun. 
“ Will humanity ever be delivered from superstition and set fairly in 
the light ?” 

He kept his dying eyes still fixed on the sun—his face irradiated 
with a kind of divine glory, as before his mind, marshalled in grand 
and long procession, passed thoughts of the noble victories over 
superstition and the glorious truths made manifest, the peace of 
nations, the spread of knowledge, the abolition of vice and misery 
and ignorance, the sublime light of universal freedom and the un- 
fettered progress of humanity which should inform and govern the 
future through the supreme triumphs of True Knowledge. 

“Man the God incarnate !” he said ; “ yes, the myth was true.” 

Presently he looked at his wife, but scarcely as if he saw her as 
she was, rather as if he saw her and something more. 

“Sweet wife ! my little Ladybird !” he said softly with a smile. 
* Good-night !” 

He closed his eyes, and his head sank back among the pillow as 
if he were sleeping. Hermione bent over him, her tears falling 
silently on his face. He did not seem to feel them. So quiet, so 
placid, so pale and peaceful as he looked, he might have been already 
dead but for his faint breathing, and once a little smile that crossed 
his face. Once, too, she heard him say in a low murmur: “ My 
men, speak out the Truth;” and again : “ Refuse to believe a lie, 
my friends. If it cost you your lives, refuse.” 

After this he said no more, but continued to sleep so quietly that 
she dare scarcely breathe for fear of awakening him. 

His noble face was verily sublime in its grand tranquillity. His 
thick grey hair was spread on the cushion in shining locks that stood 
away from his broad brow like an aureole of silver ; his full lips were 
slightly parted ; one hand was quietly lying on his breast, the other 
in his wife’s. ‘The whole attitude was one of perfect peace, of un- 
troubled, dreamless repose. Presently a change came over him ; 
subtle, undefined, to be felt rather than seen—a change which showed 
that something had gone. His life—and what beside? 

She stooped to listen to his breathing—to feel his heart :—all was 
still and silent. She laid her head on his breast—no answering 
throb of love welcomed her to her old resting-place ; she took his 
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hand—it lay powerless in hers ; she kissed his lips—no warm response 
came from them ; and when she carried his head to her bosom and 
held it clasped there for long long minutes, no colour came back to 
the pale cheeks beneath her kisses, the closed eyes did not open 
to her voice.. Hushed, almost tearless, with strange and reverent 
patience, she laid him down again as tenderly as if a rough move- 
ment would have wakened him, and sank on her knees beside the 
couch. Passion and the violence of despair would have been a 
desecration about that quiet death ; it must be only love and patience 
in harmony with the life that had passed away. But she lifted up 
her eyes to heaven and said aloud, with a strange kind of belief that 
her prayer would be answered : “O God, receive the soul which 
wanted only Thy Light to be made perfect !” 

And yet it was a perplexing mystery to her for years to come when 
she remembered the agony and torment in which Theresa, a fervent 
Catholic, had died after receiving the Blessed Sacrament and Absolu- 
tion ; while Richard, an infidel professing Agnosticism to the last, 
passed away with the serenity of Socrates or a saint already in glory. 

And now to reckon up the loss and gain of this tragic barter. 
For herself she had lost husband, child, money, place, and the 
finest flavour of her womanly repute. But she had gained the bless- 
ing of the Church which denies science, asserts impossibilities, and 
refuses to admit the evidence of facts. For Mr. Lascelles, what had 
he gained as the equivalent for the misery he had occasioned? Not 
so very much, when all was told. After his marriage, things went 
back into the old groove, and the excited zeal of Crossholme came 
to an end. The women, with no special desire now to win Superior’s 
favour, took up again their fluffs and flounces, their glaring colours 
and frivolous ornaments. The salt waters of worldliness stole 
gradually back upon the redeemed lands, and Edith, as Mrs. 
Lascelles, had no power to speak of. The men, no longer pressed 
on by the women, fell off in their church duties ; but, demoralised by 
the lavish use of pious bribes, the parish lost its former manly 
spirit, and the break-up of such a body as Mr. Fullerton’s had been 
helped to bring things still nearer to low-water-mark. 

Cuthbert sold his estate to a Roman Catholic who brought his 
clerical staff to pick up the Anglican stragglers ;—of whom Aunt 
Catherine was the first. She entered a convent, where she was 
treated kindly enough—an imbecile, good-natured nun, who saw 
visions and dreamed dreams that never crept beyond the convent 
walls, not being out of line, and affording something to talk about in 
the cloisters. The Abbey was let to a Protestant who gave his 
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countenance to the Nesbitts and Ringrove, and helped in putting on 
the break whenever it was possible. But, in truth, after his marriage, 
Mr. Lascelles himself modified his more extreme practices. He was 
looking for preferment, as enabling him to be more useful to his 
party ; and he recognised the wisdom of drawing in so far as not to 
be counted with the Irreconcileables. When he reckoned up his 
gains—bought by the death of Richard and Theresa, the perversion 
of Sister Agnes, Virginia, Cuthbert, and Aunt Catherine, the 
destruction of Richard’s men, the impoverishment and life-long 
loneliness of Hermione—he found :—a church far too magnificent 
for the population ; a Convalescent Home and sundry ritualistic 
establishments which could not be kept up and were abandoned by 
his successor ; and, as the permanent good, an increase of endow- 
ment which raised the value of the living to over fifteen hundred a 
year. 

When all was over, Hermione went abroad, and in due time 
found herself in Rome. The day after her arrival, she went to the 
church where the Pregatrice for ever adore the Holy Sacrament, and 
where Virginia was now a professed nun. 

As she was <neeling by the grating, two nuns came in to replace 
those whose function had ceased. The one was dressed in pale blue, 
the other in black ; the one was Virginia, and the older woman by her 
side was Sister Agnes. Did they recognise Hermione kneeling there, 
in her heavy widow’s mourning? Did they hear her sudden sob, her 
startled cry, and see her hands outstretched to her child, as she came 
with bent head and clasped hands to her station? Who knows? 
No sign of recognition was made ; only Virginia became suddenly 
paler even than before. But she went through her prayers and 
psalms with an ecstatic passion of devotion that seemed to wrap her 
very soul away. Home and parents were alike forgotten ; her father’s 
death, her mother’s tears—nothing touched her, absorbed as she 
was in the adoration of a mystery—the worship of the Divine Sacrifice. 
She was as dead to Hermione as was Richard himself; and her 
mother felt she would almost rather have known her to be in name 
what she was in essential fact. 

Hermione knelt before the altar till Virginia’s function was over, 
and she and Sister Agnes had left. Then she rose from her knees 
and turned to go. The darkness of the early winter evenings had 
come on, and she stood by the church door uncertain which way to 
take. How desolate she felt—a solitary woman, childless and a 
widow, alone in this strange, solemn city—alone in this wide, empty 
world! Had she done well after all? She had given the victory to 
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the Church ; had the conditions imposed by the victor been right- 
eous? Love, home, happiness, her husband and her child—these 
had been the forfeits claimed, the tribute cast into the treasury of the 
Lord under whom she had elected to serve. Had it been a holy 
sacrifice of the baser human affections to the nobler spiritual aspira- 
tions? or had it been the cruelty of superstition—the inhuman 
blindness of fanaticism ? 


(The End.) 
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THE WANTS OF I[TRELAND 


T the present moment Ireland occupies much of the thoughts, but 
rarely the lips, of English Statesmen. With that which seems 
to me imprudence, they leave the public expression of the wants of 
Ireland, in this time of deep and increasing distress, mainly to Mr. 
Parnell. I will not hesitate to express my conviction that there is a 
lack of courage in this silence which is to be regretted. The only 
positive statement concerning Ireland from the mouth of a respon- 
sible Statesman has been that made by Mr. Bright at Manchester, 
to the effect that further legislation is needed with reference to 
agricultural land. I shall show that the state of Ireland calls for 
serious attention, and for the earnest application of legislative 
remedies ; that to leave Ireland alone at this moment to seethe in 
discontent and disaffection is unjust and impolitic. No triumph 
can be more facile than that lately achieved by Mr. Fawcett. Yet, 
perhaps nothing could be more unfortunate than that the issue sug- 
gested by Mr. Fawcett should obscure the more generally accepted 
claims of Ireland. Nothing would tend more surely to forward the 
separatist movement than that English politicians should proclaim that 
the question of Home Ruie is the only question between England and 
Ireland. Before putting the matter in the most disadvantageous and 
irritating form, Mr. Fawcett would do well to have regard to some of 
the grievances of Ireland, especially to those which are due to neglect, 
indifference, or injustice at Westminster. Surely the most evident 
dictates of prudence demand that we should first see what can be 
fairly alleged against the Imperial Parliament as regards its work for 
Ireland, before we enter upon the question of separate Legislatures. 
It is this task which I propose to undertake. I shall not, within 
the necessary limits of an article, be able to make a complete state- 
ment, but I shall not fail to show that the material interests of order 
and of production, as well as the higher concerns of justice and 
equity, have been neglected in regard to Ireland, and that one of 
the most imperative obligations of Parliament is to undertake without 
delay the consideration of certain matters which I shall indicate in 
very imperfect detail. It may give me some claim to attention if I 
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am permitted to say that this is no new consideration with myself. 
From 1868 to 1874, when I conducted a daily journal having a very 
large circulation in London, I made some small efforts to obtain fair 
consideration for the wants of Ireland, and for this I was abundantly 
rewarded by the words of an Irishman who was but little known in 
England outside the House of Commons, but who, as a member of 
that House, won the respect of men of all parties, and was acknow- 
ledged, by those who regarded his strongest opinions as mistaken, to 
be admirable for the elevation of his sentiments and for the self- 
respect which dignified his conduct—I allude to the late John Martin, 
member for the County Westmeath. Mr. Martin did me the honour 
to address a letter to me in which he acknowledged that my journal 
had been distinguished by a spirit of courtesy and fairness in dealing 
with Irish questions. I believe that spirit is active in the minds of 
a large number of those Englishmen who have taken thought con- 
cerning the immense importance to us all of the prosperity and 
contentment of Ireland. 

Much has appeared lately with reference to the political action of 
the Irish in Great Britain ; and when we consider what is their nume- 
rical strength in this island, I fancy that not only those who are just 
but those who are prudent will listen to their complaints. I have 
obtained from Dr. Neilson Hancock, of Dublin, trustworthy statistics 
which show that in the census of 1871, the persons of Irish birth in 
Scotland were 207,770 in number, those in England and Wales 
566,540; making together a total of 774,310. This large factor in our 
population was, however, very peculiar as to age. Of the whole 
number of persons of Irish birth in England and Wales, only 67,616 
were under 20 years of age ; 498,733 were of 20 years of age and 
upwards. If the 207,770 of Irish birth in Scotland were in a similar 
position in regard to age, which it is reasonable to suppose was the 
case, there would be more than 184,000 of 20 years and upwards— 
making in Great Britain a total of more than 682,000 of Irish birth of 
20 years and upwards. At the same time there were of that age in 
Treland only 2,900,000 persons of Irish birth. The result, therefore, 
of Dr. Hancock’s calculations is that of Irish in the United King- 
dom, of the age of 20 years and upwards, considerably more than 
one-fifth reside in Great Britain. That is a fact which I think does 
not receive sufficient attention at the hands of some English and 
Scotch politicians. 

To the circumstances of the present time in Ireland, arising in 
great part from the prevalent agricultural distress, I must make some 
allusion before passing on to deal with the general relations of land- 
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lord and tenant in Ireland. The agricultural distress is enlarging, 
but indications of distress have been observed during the last three 
years. From the latest statistics relative to savings and poor-law relief 
in Ireland, we learn that the deposits and cash balances in joint- 
stock banks show a falling-off of 41,554,000: from £31,745,000 at 
Midsummer 1878, to 430,191,000 at Midsummer 1879. The last 
preceding year when there was a falling-off in bank deposits at all 
comparable to this, was the very unfavourable year of 1863. The 
falling-off then was £1,422,000. The Trustee Savings Banks show 
a decrease in deposits for the first six months of 1879, of £92,000: 
from £ 2,208,000 in 1878, to £ 2,116,000 in 1879 ; indicating that 
the pressure which had affected bank deposits has reached the artisan 
and servant class in the 36 chief towns where these banks are situate. 
At Midsummer 1879 the number in receipt of poor relief, in work- 
houses and outdoor, was 6,156 above the number in the preceding 
year. The statistics of crime in Ireland continue to exhibit the 
well-known features. Serious crimes committed against property are 
much fewer in Ireland than in England, and very much fewer than in 
Scotland. The Scotch offences against morals are double the number 
of the Irish—281 as compared with 142. “In the most serious 
punishments,” says Dr. Hancock, “the comparison of Irish with 
French, English, and Scotch proportional figures is as follows :— 


‘¢ (a) Those sentenced to imprisonment for one year and upwards were, for the 
same population: in Ireland, 87 ; in France, 220; in Scotland, 241; in Eng- 
land, 266. 

‘¢ (6) The Irish figure of sentences to penal servitude was 170; the Scotch, 
198 ; the French, 284; and the English, 364. 

** (c) In sentences of death, the Scotch figure was 0, the Irish 2, the French 3, 
and the English 8.” 


With regard to the agitating question of reduction of rent, that 
cannot be treated as invariable, because agricultural rents are very 
unequal, and in no part of the United Kingdom so much so as in 
Ireland. The rent in Ireland is, unquestionably, in many cases 
largely composed of the value of tenants’ improvements. I know 
of no part of Europe in which landlords have obtained so large a 
share of the fruits of the soil, and have done so little to promote and 
to increase the best cultivation and the produce, as in Ireland. In 
this respect Irish agriculture differs widely from that of England and 
Scotland. I do not wish to see the small farmers disturbed in their 
holdings: I would rather see their number increased. Ireland, with 
reformed and rational land laws, would be all the better for another 
million of agricultural population. I should like to see some of her 
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sons and daughters returning to retake possession of their fatherland, 
and I will presently quote evidence of the very highest authority, 
showing how and why this increase of population is desirable and 
would be advantageous from an economic point of view. But before 
going into that matter, which is connected with the genezal relations 
of landlord and tenant, it is desirable that there should be a clear 
understanding as to what it is, together with the immediate pressure 
of cruelly hard times, which almost disturbs the reason of the Irish 
farmer, and I will state it very briefly. In Ulster, if a tenant cannot 
pay his rent, he does not lose that which is equivalent to compen- 
sation upon ejectment. But over all the rest of Ireland, if a tenant 
cannot in these severe times pay his rent, he may be ejected, with 
loss of the compensation which Mr. Gladstone’s Land Act awards for 
disturbance. Now, it is a fact, which may be read upon the face of 
that Act, that Irish landlords have a patent and plain interest in 
clearing their lands of the smaller tenants, while there can be no doubt 
that to these tenants eviction may imply a sentence to pauperism ; 
and if they are evicted without compensation, the proceeding prob- 
ably involves the confiscation of much of the work of their lives. The 
scale of compensation for disturbance to be given by landlords to 
tenants under the provisions of the Land Act decreases as the rent 
becomes larger; and while a landlord must give seven years’ rent upon 
ejectment, except for non-payment of rent, to a tenant paying #10 
and under, he gives only one year’s rent to a tenant paying £ roo. 
This condition of security in one province, and of insecurity in 
the other three provinces of Ireland, may be well illustrated by the 
case of Lord Headfort, who, I believe, is a good landlord, and who 
has lately, together with his agent, received threatening letters. That 
nobleman has two estates, separated only by the imaginary line which 
divides the counties of Meath and Cavan. A tenant upon his lord- 
ship’s Cavan estate can sell the tenant-right of his farm ; he cannot be 
ejected for non-payment of rent without such an amount of compensa- 
tion as would enable him to emigrate, or, in any case, would secure 
him from destitution. But upon Lord Headfort’s Meath estate, in 
case of inability to pay rent, the tenants may be ejected with loss 
of that compensation which the Land Act is supposed by some 
people in this country to have secured to them under any circum- 
stances of disturbance. It will appear strange, no doubt, to many 
English readers, that the word “compensation” should be used in 
connection with the ejectment of a tenant who cannot pay rent. But 
the peculiar circumstances of Irish agriculture, to which I shall 
presently make fuller reference, will more clearly explain the 
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extraordinary position of landlord and tenant in Ireland. It may 
be supposed that small tenants in the circumstances of those upon 
Lord Headfort’s Meath property feel that they are in some jeopardy. 
There can, however, be no reason to fear that so upright a landlord 
as Lord Headfort would take any advantage of their necessities; and 
in relation to my argument it is no small assistance that I am able to 
quote evidence recently given before the Select Committee appointed 
to inquire into the operation of the Bright clauses of the Land Act, 
by Lord Headfort’s agent, of whom he wrote lately as “ my valued 
and lamented kinsman, Major Dalton.” Speaking of these two 
estates, Major Dalton said that “on the Cavan estate, where tenant- 
right exists, the tenantry are in a more thriving condition than on the 
Meath property ; and he thought the interest thus conceded to the 
tenants had been an incentive to industry and thrift, and had given a 
status to the occupiers, who feel invested with a guas# property in the 
land.” It should be observed that there has been no disturbance 
upon Lord Headfort’s Cavan estate, and this fact alone must lead 
people to wish to know more of the Ulster custom. At its best, the 
Ulster custom implies continuous occupancy, a fair rent, and a power 
of sale. The tenant holds the land as long as he pays the rent. A 
fair rent is a rent which does not on the one side confiscate the 
tenant’s improvements, nor deprive the landlord of the progressive 
value of his estate, due to material progress of the country. The 
power of selling tenant-right is the right to sell by public auction or 
private contract the occupancy of the farm, subject, of course, to the 
discharge of all arrears of rent, and to the purchaser being a solvent 
and acceptable person. Lord Headfort’s late agent, continuing his 
evidence, said he was strongly in favour of creating a peasant pro- 
prietary in Ireland. This is what he said :—“TI think it would be a 
most conservative measure—not using the word in a political sense— 
but as giving the occupiers of land that which they have not got now, 
namely, an attachment to the Constitution under which they live.” 
Considering that the Chancellor of the Exchequer appears to have 
gone over to Ireland mainly for the purpose of sneering at this most 
conservative measure, which may be established by a thorough 
reform of the land laws of the United Kingdom, and by the more 
effective operation of those clauses of the Land Act which bear the 
honoured name of Mr. Bright, it is well not to use the word in a 
political sense. The treatment of Ireland by the present Government 
has been, as I shall show, one of the scandals of the Administration. 
But, before I pass to the consideration of the general politics of 
Ireland, there is one class of landlords to whom I wish to make 
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particular allusion—I mean the absentee landlords, the men who 
drain an agricultural island of rent, and return little or nothing in the 
shape of expenditure. I think many, if not all, would do well to 
follow the policy of Lord Derby, and arrange for the sale, in partition, 
of their properties ; yet if all made the outlay which the late Lord 
Derby, I believe, annually expended upon his Irish estates, there 
would be less cause for complaint. There must be, I fear, during 
the approaching winter, deep distress in Ireland, and very heavy 
burdens will be cast upon the resident ratepayers. I should like to 
know what, in these circumstances, will be the contribution of the 
absentee landlords—the gentlemen who are drawing, say, from 
£1,000 to £20,000 a year from the soil of Ireland? If Parliament 
were sitting—and in my opinion there are very special reasons why it 
should be sitting at the present time—I would suggest that inquiry 
be made of Lord Beaconsfield as to what is his opinion of the 
following proposition, which I will quote from a well-known 
work :—“I cannot help expressing a wish that some arrangement 
may be made connected with the levying of the poor-rate in Ireland 
by which absentee landlords may be made to contribute in something 
like a fair proportion to the wants of the poor in the districts in 
which they ought to reside. I think if there were two poor-rates 
introduced into Ireland, the one applying to all occupiers of land, and 
the other to all those who did not spend a certain portion of the year 
upon some portion of their estates in Ireland, it would prove useful. I 
think that by thus appealing to their interests it might induce absentee 
landlords to reside much more in Ireland than is now unfortunately 
the case.” That is not my proposition. Perhaps if a Liberal 
politician were to make such a proposal it would be called “com- 
munistic.” ‘Those are words spoken in the House of Commons by 
a former leader of the Conservative party, and published, with great 
eulogy of their author, by Lord Beaconsfield in his biography of his 
friend and leader, Lord George Bentinck. I have no doubt what- 
ever that if those words had issued lately from the lips of an Irish 
member of Parliament, many ugly things would have been said of 
them which will not be said because they belong to a Conservative 
nobleman and Statesman. I will venture, however, to say this of the 
suggestion, that never have I heard from any Irishman a propesal 
which would more surely tend to abolish that which, whether Lord 
George Bentinck’s short way with absentee landlords be sound or 
unsound, is, as every one admits, a sore disadvantage for Ireland. 
Passing now to the general politics of Ireland, it will not be for- 
gotten that just ten years have elapsed since Mr. Gladstone, then in 
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possession of great power, said at the Guildhall, “The heart of 
Ireland has yet to be won.” Have we won it yet? No one will 
reply in the affirmative. Ten years have gone by, fruitful of oppor- 
tunity, and still it must be said, “ The heart of Ireland has yet to be 
won.” I doubt—nay, I am certain, that all our ways to win that heart 
have not been framed upon true principles of equality and justice. 
We have, by a clause of the Irish Church Act, disestablished that 
which Lord Beaconsfield once called “an alien Church,” and by 
other provisions of the same statute we have re-established that 
Church as the greatest and richest corporation in Ireland, under the 
title of the Church Body. In regard to the Land Act, Mr. Gladstone 
did the best he could in a Parliament which, for 200 years, has been 
composed, as to the majority, of very determined representatives of 
what is called the landed interest. But he did not do enough. He 
left the Irish farmer—and, I may add, he left Irish agriculture, which 
concerns every man in England—a prey to that tenure of which Lord 
Dufferin, a great Ulster proprietor, and a thorough Irishman, 
exclaimed in the House of Lords: ‘“‘ What is the spectacle presented 
to us by Ireland? It is that of millions of persons, whose only 
dependence and whose chief occupation is agriculture—for the most 
part cultivating their lands—that is, sinking their past, their present 

and their future upon yearly tenancies. But what is a yearly tenancy? 
Why, it is an impossible tenure—a tenure which, if its terms were to 
be literally interpreted, no Christian man would offer and none but a 
madman would accept.” From the figures of the leading official 
statistician of Ireland, it appears that at present no fewer than 75 per 
cent., or 440,000, of the tenant farmers of Ireland, hold their lands 
upon this insane and unchristian tenure, of which Adam Smith 
wrote: “It is against all reason and probability to suppose that 
yearly tenants will improve the soil.” Englishmen generally, I have 
found, have but slight knowledge of the dearth of other industry in 
Ireland, and of the fearful obligations by which Irishmen are bound 
to cling to the occupation of the soil. I dare say but few Englishmen 
know much about conacre, by which a man hires a part of the lands 
of some landlord or of some large farmer during the growth of, and 
for the purpose of harvesting, the crop, whether of corn, hay, or 
potatoes. Not long ago, when I was a visitor in the house of an 
Irish landlord, who is a member of the House of Peers, his lordship 
pointed from his window towards some meadows, and said to me: 
“ Would you believe it, such is the hunger of these people for land, 
that I could let those meadows in conacre for more than I could get 
for the crop, after I have paid the cost of making the hay and of sending 
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it to market?” Through the operation of what Mr. Cobden called 
free trade in land, that hunger, which it is so distressing to me to 
witness, would be satisfied by the transfer, through processes bene- 
ficial alike both to landlord and tenant, of the greater part of the soil 
of Ireland into the hands of the people. I am thankful beyond my 
powers of expression to see that our land laws have become an 
intolerable burden to Englishmen as well as to Irishmen, and that 
both are beginning to comprehend that we cannot possibly prosper 
in competitive trade while four-fifths of the land of the United 
Kingdom is bound in the unfertile bonds of strict settlement. I 
long for the emancipation of the soil of this country, and not less for 
the freedom of the land of Ireland from those fetters which so cruelly 
gall the agriculture of both islands. 

We ought now to consider—What is the condition, and what are 
the peculiar features, apart from the unusual circumstances of the 
moment, of Irish husbandry? With reference to that question, I 
propose to cite two witnesses, one of the highest authority in Ireland, 
the other of not less eminence in Great Britain. As a cure for the 
complaints of farmers, the Government have administered a Royal 
Commission—a most cruel form of treatment, because it will take at 
least three years to operate. But when it was sought to dignify that 
Commission by entrusting the practical inquiry in Ireland to a 
gentleman whose name would command respect, the Government 
fixed upon Professor Baldwin, of Glasnevin Agricultural College. 
We are, however, already in possession of Mr. Baldwin’s opinions 
upon Irish farming. Mr. Baldwin has reported to the Irish 
Executive that “wide areas of land in Ireland are not yielding a fourth 
of the produce which could be obtained from them. The dwellings 
of a vast number of small farmers in Ireland are wretched. In this 
age of progress it is unsatisfactory to find that there are in Ireland very 
many small farmers with large families whose dwellings consist of a 
single apartment, in which cattle and pigs are also housed. There 
are 4,000,000 acres of medium land, now growing poor herbage, 
which would pay far better in tillage. At present, the gross return 
of these 4,000,000 acres does not amount to twice the rent ; if put 
under a proper system, the yield would amount to five times the rent, 
and the wealth of the country would be increased to the extent of 
several millions. The want of drainage is a crying defect in Irish 
agriculture. In Ireland, at least 6,000,000 acres are in need of 
drainage. This work could be effected at a cost of £5 an acre. 
The annual letting value would be thereby increased by £3,000,000.” 
We shall do well to consider what this means. We have here, at 
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least two years in advance of the report of the Government 
Commission, their distinguished assistant’s views concerning the 
agriculture of Ireland, and he condemns as wasteful the reckless 
system of converting tillage into pasture which has driven hundreds 
of thousands of Irish people from their country, and which threatens 
to make of Ireland a green desert. How is it possible to exaggerate 
the benefit which would result from enlarging the income from Irish 
agriculture “to the extent of several millions”? With regard to the 
labour requisite to obtain this result, Mr. Baldwin continues: 
“ Many persons will ask, Where is all the capital to execute this work 
to come from? Ianswer, that the greater part of it is in the labour of 
the people, The working farmers of Ireland have a great deal of 
labour in their families, which could be most usefully employed in 
draining their lands.” Mr. Baldwin’s conclusions are of the greatest 
importance. He says: “Every experienced agriculturist will agree 
that the smaller farmers of Ireland could, by adopting modes of 
management which are within their reach, double their income.” 
And why, then, do they not double their income? Mr. Baldwin tells 
us in the fewest words. He says the small farmers fear that any 
improvement in their agriculture would be taken hold of by their 
landlords “asa cloak for raising rents.” There it is; that is the 
matter with which we must deal, not more for the sake of the Irish 
farmer than for the interest of the whole community. The cause of 
the backward and unproductive condition of Irish agriculture is 
declared upon the authority of the man selected by their Graces 
and their Lordships of the Government Commission to be the fear 
that the landlords will confiscate improvements, 

It now and then happens that partisans of abuses in the land 
laws, finding a few cases in which even Irish freeholders are un- 
thrifty, bad farmers, where such persons show a tendency to injurious 
subdivision of small properties, parade these cases in the Zimes as 
if they were in some way or other conclusive against the arguments 
of reformers. ‘The fact is that the proper management of small 
farms is a habit of slow growth, and one which cannot coexist with 
the land system of the United Kingdom. The destruction of their 
argument is the invariable tendency to increase of production and 
to avoidance of minute subdivision which small farmers display in 
all countries where they have been long and widely established. 
There are gentlemen, even in Ireland, who have a vague idea that 
at the time of the famine of 1846 Ireland was a land of peasant 
proprietors. They have a notion that peasant proprietory has been 
tried in Ireland and has proved a failure. But, as Mr. Thornton 
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says': “In fact, Ireland is one of the few countries in which there 
neither are, nor ever were, peasant proprietors. From the earliest 
appropriation of the soil down to the present day estates have always 
been of considerable size; and though these estates are now cut up 
into many small holdings, the actual occupiers of the soil, far from 
being owners, are not even leaseholders, but are rack-rented tenants 
at will. In this single phrase may be found a complete explanation 
of all the evils of their condition, and of all the defects of their 
character.” If any one is inclined to doubt the accuracy of that 
opinion, he would do well to study the political economy of the 
Channel Islands, the only part of the United Kingdom where the 
proprietorship of land is widely distributed among the people. 
Those people differ somewhat in race from the English, but in that 
respect they are more nearly allied to the Irish, and in the Channel 
Islands there is agricultural prosperity and produce unequalled in 
any other part of Her Majesty’s dominions. There are some people 
who are ready at any moment, and without any consideration, to say 
that Ireland with 5,500,000 people has still too many. I do not 
undertake to say that Ireland should be half as thickly populated as 
Jersey, but Ireland would certainly not appear to be over-populated 
if she could obtain reform of the desolating land laws of the United 
Kingdom, and it is evident that if unhappy Ireland were populated 
in the same proportion to area as is happy Jersey, she would have 
nearly 30,000,000 of people within her borders. 

I believe that with regard to Irish agriculture the problem to be 
considered is this: How can the Irish farmer best obtain security of 
tenure at a fair rent? And it is in dealing with that question that I 
propose to cite my second witness, who is the highest authority 
upon agriculture in Great Britain—I mean Mr. Caird. Last year 
Mr. Caird was asked by the Council of the Royal Agricultural 
Society, a body including the Prince of Wales and leading repre- 
sentatives of the great nobility and landed gentry of England, to 
report upon the agriculture of the United Kingdom for the inform- 
ation of the world, then assumed to be assembled somewhere about 
the Champ de Mars in Paris. This is what he reported concerning 
Ireland: “In Ireland the relation between landlord and tenant is 
altogether different from that of England and Scotland. Previous to 
the famine of 1846, the great landowners were non-resident, and the 
land was still in a great measure in the hands of middlemen on 
leases for lives, with leave to subdivide and sublet for the same time. 
These men had no permanent interest in the property ; their business 
1 « Peasant Proprietors,” by W. T. Thornton; C.B. (Macmillan). 
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was to make an income out of it at the least cost, and their inter- 
mediate position severed the otherwise natural connection between 
landlord and tenant. The famine of 1846 prostrated the class of 
middlemen entirely, and brought the landowners and the real tenants 
face to face. But the hold which the latter had been permitted to 
obtain led them to consider the landowners very much as only the 
holders of the first charge upon the land, and they were in the habit 
of selling and buying their farms among themselves, subject to this 
charge—a course which, as a matter of practice, was tacitly accepted 
by the landowner. He‘had security for his rent in the money paid 
by an incoming tenant, who for his own safety required the land- 
owner’s consent to the change of tenancy ; and the landowner’s agent 
thus received the ‘price’ of the farm—for tliat was the term used— 
and handed it over to’the outgoing tenant, after deducting all arrears of 
rent. This suited the convenience of landowners, the most of whom had 
no money to spend in improvements, many of them non-resident and 
taking little interest in the country, and dealing with a numerous 
body of small tenants with whom they seldom came into personal 
contact. In the north of Ireland, this custom of sale became legally 
recognised as tenant-right. The want of it in other parts of Ireland 
produced an agitation which ultimately led to the Irish Land Act, 
under which legislative protection is given to customs capable of 
proof. The custom of ‘selling’ the farm, subject to the approval 
of the landowner, by a tenant on yearly tenure, is rapidly gaining 
ground in Ireland ; and so firmly are the people imbued with this 
idea of their rights, that the clauses of the Irish Land Act which 
enable the tenant by the aid of a loan of Government money on 
very easy terms to purchase the proper ownership of his farm, are 
rarely acted upon, from the belief that the farm is already his under 
the burden of a moderate rent-charge to his nominal landlord. Cir- 
cumstances have thus brought about a situation in which the land- 
owner cannot deal with the same freedom with his property as in 
England or Scotland, either in the selection of his tenants or in the 
fair readjustment of rent; and this has in a great measure arisen 
naturally from the neglect by the landlord of his proper duties in not 
himself executing those indispensable permanent improvements which 
the tenant was thus obliged to undertake, and who in this way estab- 
lished for himself a claim to co-partnership in the soil itself.” That 
report was accepted by the Council of the Royal Agricultural Society; 
and in sight of that fact and of Mr. Caird’s admirable and conclusive 
statement, I cannot understand how men like the Duke of Richmond, 
who are leading members of that Council, can refuse to take into 
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consideration, or to undertake without delay, a measure for giving 
security of tenure to Irish farmers. I should have supposed that if 
any one had not been ready to give an earnest and hopeful con- 
sideration to a reasonable proposal for carrying out that which is 
miscalled fixity of tenure, the statement of Mr. Caird would have 
convinced him that it was his duty to take that course.. The land 
question is the question of questions for Ireland and for Irishmen. 
If Englishmen will not have regard to it, can we wonder that Irish- 
men say : “ Let us have a Parliament in Dublin, and we will do it 
for ourselves”? Cottier-tenancy has meant in Ireland, that the pea- 
santry were to accomplish all the improvements of the land, to do 
the drainage and building, which in England and Scotland fall upon 
the landlord; and they have had to do this without security of 
tenure, and to be subject to the competition of a half-starving popula- 
tion. If ever there was in this world a school, framed and fenced by 
law, for the encouragement of idleness, of dishonesty, and of impro- 
vidence, that has existed in the land system of Ireland. 

The evidence of Mr. Baldwin, which I have quoted, shows 
that the conversion of arable land into pasture, and the consequent 
depopulation of the country, have been injurious to the interests of 
production. I read not very long since in the Zimes a statement that 
in the county of Wexford alone more than 350,000 acres had gone 
out of cultivation—that is, I suppose, had been converted into 
pasture—within 30 years ; that, within the same period, the popula- 
lation of that county had decreased by 70,000, and that more than 
9,000 houses had been levelled to the ground. It can hardly be 
doubted that such -a statement is calculated to excite very bitter 
feelings in the minds of Irishmen, especially when they realise, as all 
intelligent people must realise, that this change is not due to the 
natural operation of economic laws, but is rather the consequence of 
laws and customs with reference to the tenure and transfer of pro- 
perty in land, which prevail in no other part of the world. 

I regard the happiness and contentment of the Irish people as of the 
highest importance to their neighbours and fellow-subjects in England ; 
and am deliberately of opinion that these great concerns of State have 
been neglected by Her Majesty’s Ministers in that they have failed to 
do that for which they have had abundant opportunity—to repair the 
inequality, and therefore the injustice, of legislation as regards Eng- 
land and Ireland. With every circumstance of contumely and insult, 
the Conservative party scornfully rejected the just claim of Irishmen 
to electoral equality in 1878—an outrage sufficient in itself to justify 
serious disaffection in Ireland. With every insinuation of jealousy. 
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and suspicion, the standing Conservatism of the House of Lords 
rejected the proposal to allow Irish Volunteer Corps which was 
made this year, though the measure was approved by Liberal States- 
men so responsible as Lord Spencer and Lord Carlingford. Then 
there is the question of county government in Ireland, upon which 
nothing has been done, though at the very outset of his Parlia- 
mentary career, Lord Beaconsfield did not hesitate to denounce 
“those jobbing grand juries.” There is,*too, the important and un- 
considered matter of poor-law relief. Few Englishmen are, I think, 
aware how great and reasonable a cause of dissatisfaction to Irish- 
men is found in the inequality of the poor-law in the two islands. 
This, it may be said, affects the Irish gentry as well as the mass of 
the Irish people, whether resident in that country or in Great Britain. 
By constituting the local gentry into boards of guardians upon the 
English model, and then tying their hands by statute from doing that 
which English guardians are permitted to do, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment does its worst to make the Irish gentry present a bad appearance. 
The Irish poor, when they see or hear what guardians do in England, 
and are told that guardians in Ireland are prevented by law from 
doing the same thing, are apt to think that this is a pretext, and that 
they and their families are sacrificed to some selfish interest. I 
observed that lately the Catholic Bishop and clergy of Kilmore 
signed a memorial urging the immediate necessity of providing em- 
ployment for the destitute. Here, in England, a board of guardians 
could deal with an application of that sort. In Ireland they cannot, 
because Parliament, I suppose in the interest of absentee proprietors, 
has withheld any such power. Then, again, if we take the fact that this 
Roman Catholic Bishop and his clergy—good men, who, in language 
of obvious sincerity, were advocating moderation and respect for the 
law—are obliged to address local boards as outsiders. In England 
clergy are eligible to such boards ; in Scotland the clergy are ex officio 
members of local boards. In Ireland the Catholic clergy are excluded 
by statute—an unjust exclusion of which I, as an Englishman, am 
ashamed. I agree with Daniel O’Connell when he said : “I care not 
of what caste, or creed, or colour, any human being may be ; I claim 
for him the rights, the privileges, the protection that are due to man.” 
Such injustice, so long as it exists, renders concord between the two 
islands impossible. Then, again, in Scotland and in England, the 
Irish poor are exposed to peculiar and trying hardships from the poor- 
law. There are serious and perplexing differences in the laws of the 
three countries in regard to relief. Take the great matter of educa- 
tion. No Englishman ought to be offended with me if I confess that 
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I think the Irish superior in natural quickness of intelligence and in 
some of the graces due in others to education. But because they 
have nothing like that great code of laws which we have developed 
for ourselves within the last nine years, Ireland has fallen far behind 
in regard to education. While in Scotland and in England, the State- 
aided schools show an increase of 70 and 80 per cent. respectively in 
daily attendance between the years 1870-79, the Irish national 
schools show an increase of no more than 16 percent. This back- 
wardness is observed also in the latest statistics with regard to the 
education of prisoners. As to criminals, men and boys, who could 
not write, in Ireland, England, and in France, the proportion is—in 
France, 29 per cent. ; in England, 30 per cent. ; and in Ireland, 
38 per cent. 

We often hear it said that the Irish are improvident. I think that if 
the devil wished to make a people careless and unthrifty, the two 
weapons he would find best suited to his evil work would be those 
to which the Irish people are subject—small holdings as cottier- 
tenants at will, with rack rentals, and every possible uncertainty and 
complexity in the administration of the poor-law. See what the 
Irish can do when they have security and justice! See them in New 
Zealand, where, as the late Bishop of Lichfield said of them: “ In 
New Zealand, the English, Scotch, and Irish people live together on 
the best of terms. The qualities of each class blend together for the 
improvement of all. No disputes as to tenant-right can arise, 
because every tenant has the right of purchasing the land he holds at 
a fixed price. Under these circumstances, the tenants strain every 
nerve to become owners of the land they occupy.” That is what 
Irish people can do when they have fair play. The Governments of 
the United Kingdom, both Liberal and Conservative, have not been 
just to Ireland. They have disregarded the words of Sir Robert 
Peel, who said that, “ in his opinion, there ought to be established 
between England and Ireland complete equality in al) civil, muni- 
cipal, and political rights, so that no person viewing Ireland with 
perfectly disinterested eyes should be enabled to say a different law 
is enacted for Ireland, and, on account of some jealousy or suspicion, 
Ireland has curtailed and mutilated rights.” That is the spirit in 
which Englishmen should unite with Irishmen in the work of legisla- 
tion. But they have failed to display that sense of justice. 

I was much struck with what took place at the recent meeting of 
the British Association in Dublin. Mr. Jephson read a paper upon 
“The Desirability of Simultaneous and Identical Legislation for 
England and Ireland,” on which Mr. Pim, a well-known Protestant 
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citizen of Dublin, who formerly represented that city in Parliament, 
said “ there was no security for Ireland except by complete identifi- 
cation or complete separation, and he did not know any argument so 
strong for the repeal of the Union, or whatever it might be called in 
this country, as the fact that separation of legislation still continues, 
and that the efforts of associations like the Irish Statistical Society to 
produce any important change have been so unavailing.” Another 
gentleman referred to the difference in the franchise law, and 
regretted “ that the assimilation of the borough franchise in Ireland 
and England had been, for party purposes, rejected.” An Irishman 
suggested that they could do nothing “ unless they raised the 
English people to the level of the Irish.” Whatever the Irish level 
may be, I want Englishmen to be just, for the happiness and welfare of 
both islands. Following these reasonable complaints made at the 
meeting of the British Association, the Zimes denounced “ the bad 
habit of excluding Ireland” when useful reforms were enacted for 
England, and accounted for the frequent neglect in words which 
must have caused Anglo-Irish officials to blush for shame. The 
Times said there were generally some special Acts existing for Ireland, 
and “ therefore not easily found, which would have to be looked up 
and carefully cited. The most convenient course in such a difficulty 
was to strike Ireland out of the Bill, and leave it to the Irish Govern- 
ment at some future date to introduce a Bill for Ireland, differing 
from the original Bill in little more than the date and a few official 
names.” What a deep reproach is this against our government of 
Ireland! Can we wonder that Irishmen want to take matters into 
their own hands, when such a confession, made in the leading journal 
of England, attracts but very little attention! How, for example, 
can Lord Cairns excuse himself for not making his Land Transfer 
Act of 1875 applicable to Ireland, or for the first introduction of the 
Criminal Code Bill without application to Ireland? Englishmen 
must take to heart and legislate in the spirit of Mr. Gladstone’s 
words, when he said: “ There are common questions which must 
be administered upon principles common to the whole empire,—all 
those questions in which the interests of the whole overbear and 
swallow up the interests of the parts. But there are many other 
questions with regard to which, in England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
that interest which is especially English, Scotch, or Irish predomi- 
nates over that which is common; and with regard to the questions 
falling within this category, we ought to apply to Ireland the same 
principles on which we act in the two other countries, and legislate 
for them according to the views of the majority of the people of that 
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country.” Were I a member of Parliament, I would never aid 
by word or by vote the government of the Irish people in a spirit 
of domination or of conquest. Such a spirit belongs neither to, a 
just nor a prudent policy. It enfeebles England; it has exasperated 
Ireland. We cannot alter the fact that in the geography of the 
world these islands are placed together ; we cannot—how I wish we 
could !—obliterate the long record of injustice and misgovernment 
practised by the rulers of the larger island, which Mr. Gladstone has 
said was at one time such as would have justified foreign intervention. 
But upon the other side, to which it is far more pleasant to turn, let 
us remember that not less imperishable are the proud memories 
which unite the allegiance of both islands, Where is the Englishman 
whose intelligence bows not in reverent homage to the genius of the 
Irish Edmund Burke? Who is the Englishman who loves not the 
fame of the Irish Arthur Wellesley? who does not delight in the 
melody of the Irish poet Moore? or who does not recognise the 
greatest living exponent of science in the Irish John Tyndall? Why 
should we not cherish these happier thoughts? How is it that so 
few of our Ministers of State have ever beheld the shores of Ireland ? 
How is it that our Sovereign, and the elder members of the Royal 
Family, are never seen in Ireland? Is that wise? As we sow, we 
shall reap, in Ireland. We have neglected to put in the good seed 
of just and equal legislation, while others have been sowing the tares 
of discord. I know that the Liberal Government which is looming 
in the near future will, immediately upon its entry into power, make 
new efforts to settle the land question, and will give political equality 
to Irishmen in regard to the electoral franchise. Parliament should 
be careful to accord the fullest justice, and to refrain in every possible 
direction from the denial of equality to Ireland. 


ARTHUR ARNOLD. 
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VITAL AIR IN THE SUN. 


ECENT physical researches in astronomy have tended to show 

not only that all the members of the solar system, but all the 

suns that people space, are formed of the same elements as our 
earth. It is true we have not been able to find traces in the 
sun of some elements which we might expect to exist there in 
enormous quantities. And again, we can learn absolutely nothing 
about the elements forming the solid substance of any one of the 
planets ; all we can do is to analyse the atmospheres of these bodies ; 
for the light we get from the planets has only undergone absorpticn 
in passing through their atmospheric envelopes, and, failing evidence 
from the actual emission of light (which, of course, does not occur in 
the case of the sun-illuminated planets), the only evidence available 
for analysis with that wonderful instrument of research, the 
spectroscope, is that derived from absorption. The spectroscope 
can tell us that a self-luminous body shines with such and such tints, 
and thence that it is composed of such and such elements, with 
further information, perhaps, as to the condition of these elements. 
Or it can tell us that in the light either of such a body or of an orb 
shining only by reflected light derived from such a body, certain tints 
are missing, and thence that, somewhere between the source of light 
and the observer on earth, such and such an absorptive vapour has 
been at work cutting off rays of those special tints over which it 
possesses absorptive influence. But the spectroscope cannot dis- 
tinguish the light of white-hot iron from that of white-hot copper, 
zinc, or gold, the light of a white-hot solid from that of a white-hot 
liquid, or the light of either from that of a vapour of such great 
density that it is in a true sense incandescent (that is, not merely 
glowing, but, for the time being, shining with all the colours and all 
the tints of colour in the rainbow). In other words, the spectroscope 
can only deal with such tints as are either in greater or in less quantities 
than other tints in the spectrum. So that it is not to be wondered at 
if even this marvellous instrument cannot tell us of all the elements 
present in the sun, or of any of the materials which form the solid 
structure of the planets, Still less can the spectroscope be expected 
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to give full information respecting the elements present in the stars ; 
for the spectrum of even the brightest star is but an exceedingly 
minute and necessarily imperfect reduction of such a spectrum as 
the sun’s, (We say such a spectrum as the sun’s, not simply the solar 
spectrum ; because one star differeth from another in glory: no 
star has aspectrum exactly like what our sun’s would be if reduced 
to the same minute scale ; nor have any two stars precisely the same 
spectrum. ) 

Yet, imperfect as the evidence respecting the structure of suns 
and worlds thus is, it is nevertheless true, as we began by saying, 
that the general tendency of modern physical research among the 
heavenly bodies is towards the theory that in all the stars and 
planets in the universe all the elements are present with which we are 
familiar, though arranged in different proportions and existing in 
different conditions; in such sort that, while we may probably consider 
all the orbs in space as made of the same materials, we cannot 
recognise two which are constituted in exactly the same manner. 

It should, however, be mentioned here that some physicists, whose 
opinion is not to be lightly regarded, have adopted the opinion that, 
in the formation of our solar system from a great mass of nebulous 
matter, there would occur a certain separation of the materials 
originally forming that single mass. The elements of greatest 
density (when in the vaporous form, and the comparison being made 
under given conditions of temperature, pressure, and so forth) would 
tend towards the centre of the forming system, while those of least 
density would tend towards the outskirts. And although the 
physicists referred to are of course familiar with the laws according 
to which vapours and gases distribute themselves, not seeking each 
their own level, but intermixing perfectly when due time is allowed 
for the process, they still believe that, on the whole, there would be a 
superabundance of the denser elements towards the centre of the 
system as a whole, and of the rarer elements towards the outskirts. A 
corresponding arrangement would prevail, they believe, in the subor- 
dinate systems like those of Jupiter and Saturn, and in like manner that 
more of the denser elements would be formed towards the central 
parts of separate globes like the sun, Jupiter, and the earth, than near 
their surface. For they consider that, under the conditions actually 
prevailing in a forming solar system, or in the development of its 
various subordinate systems or orbs, the perfect intermixture which 
theoretically results from what is known as the law of gaseous dis- 
tribution could not take place. 

It appears to me that this theory, which has been ably advocated 
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by Dr. Gladstone and other eminent physicists, does not in reality 
accord, as they consider, with antecedent probabilities, and is in a 
very definite manner opposed by observed facts, some of which are 
among those which have been regarded as affording strongest evi- 
dence in favour of the theory. The nebular theory, as originally 
proposed by Laplace, might indeed, if it were consistent with scientific 
possibilities, suggest some such an arrangement as this theory indi- 
cates. But I apprehend that no one who carefully compares that 
theory as propounded with physical laws as at present known, will 
fail to perceive that the nebular theory is quite inadmissible in 
its original form. Wecan assume safely enough that the present 
materials of our solar system were originally strewn widely through 
space, or even that they were strewn through a region of space disc- 
like in form. But we cannot assume with equal safety—nay, if we 
limit ourselves to recognised physical laws, we must deny—that they 
could ever have formed a continuous nebulous disc or flattened orb. 
That all the materials of the future system should be gaseous, the 
nebulous disc would have had to be intensely hot throughout the 
whole of its enormous volume ; and apart from the difficulty of 
understanding whence (in any theory of development) such heat could 
have come, it is certain that it would have been radiated away into 
space in such sort that nine-tenths of the materials of the future 
system would have become solid or liquid, many millions of years 
before the system would have been formed. At the very beginning, 
indeed, of the process of formation, the original vaporous mass would 
inevitably have been divided into vast numbers of small bodies, if 
not into the finest and most sparsely-strewn cosmical dust. Even 
starting, then, with a mighty nebula, we find that the solar system 
must have been developed from multitudinous discrete bodies; though 
far more probably—nay, certainly, if physical laws are to guide us at 
all in such matters—the solar system in its embryonic condition was 
never wholly vaporous at any one epoch. In the aggregation of 
many separate small bodies (each perhaps partly gaseous, partly 
liquid, and partly solid) into a smaller number of large bodies, 
travelling around a great central mass, there would be no such sepa- 
ration of the elements as the theory we are considering suggests, 
Such, compendiously stated, is the main objection to this theory 
on @ griori grounds. 

When we consider observed facts, we find equally decisive evidence 
against this theory. Let it be granted that in the case of our own earth the 
relative lightness of the crust, compared with the known mean density 
of the earth as a whole, indicates that the materials of greatest density 
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have sought the central regions ; and let it further be admitted that the 
presence of large quantities of hydrogen outside the visible surface of 
the sun points in the same direction : though, in reality, neither of 
these facts can be regarded as affording satisfactory evidence in this 
respect. Yet once more, let it be granted that the small densities of 
the four large outer planets, as compared with those of the four small 
inner planets, show that in the outermost parts of the solar system the 
lighter elements are superabundant, and the heavier elements super- 
abundant in the innermost ; though all the evidence available, as 
well as all the theoretical considerations admissible, point to a totally 
different explanation of this characteristic feature of the solar system. 
Do these arguments—even if admitted to be valid fro tanto, when 
considered separately—establish the theory in question? Do they 
not, when considered together, completely overthrow it? We see 
that in the sun, at the very centre of the whole system, hydrogen, the 
most tenuous of all the elements, exists in enormous quantities, even 
if we assume that the hydrogen outside the visible surface of the 
sun represents all or nearly all the solar hydrogen, though this is not 
only incredible in itself, but is disproved by several observed facts— 
as, for instance, by the way in which hydrogen is sometimes ejected 
to enormous heights from the sun in the form of jet prominences, 
and still more by the widening of the hydrogen lines in the spectrum 
of a sun-spot (showing that at the lower level of the spot hydrogen is 
greater in quantity than at the visible surface of the sun). Again, we 
see that, though the earth is so much nearer the centre of the system 
than the giant planets (which travel at distances exceeding hers from 
five to thirty times), and though she might be regarded as at the 
centre of the region, originally some millions of miles in diameter, 
out of which her own mass and the moon’s were formed, the lightest 
of all the elements is one of the most important constituents of the 
earth’s mass. According to the theory we are considering, there 
should be but a small proportion of hydrogen in the total mass of 
the earth, and scarcely any at all (relatively) in the sun’s mass. 

But whether these considerations overthrow the theory above 
described, or not, one point must in any case be admitted. Since 
hydrogen is certainly present in enormous quantities in the sun, 
oxygen, being a denser element and an even more important one if 
we can judge from the relative quantity of hydrogen and of oxygen 
in the earth, ought assuredly to be also present in the sun, and in 
even greater quantity than hydrogen. Both considerations would 
point to this conclusion if the theory above dealt with were admitted; 
the latter alone points to it if that theory be rejected. But in either 
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case this conclusion must be accepted unless we are prepared to 
abandon the opinion, now admitted by every astronomer and physicist 
whose opinion is of weight, that the solar system has reached its pre- 
sent condition by processes of development. 

Yet among the most striking results of the spectroscopic investi- 
gation of the sun’s structure was this, that no trace could be recog- 
nised of the presence of oxygen. The dark lines indicating the ab- 
sorptive action of hydrogen were there, those corresponding to sodium, 
to iron, to magnesium, and to a number of other elements, many of 
which might have been expected to be present only in quan- 
tities so small that no trace of their presence could be discerned. A 
strange and probably significant circumstance respecting the elements 
thus detected is that they are all, except hydrogen, metals. Even 
hydrogen appears to be a metallic element, though (as I have said 
elsewhere) the idea may seem strange to those who regard hardness, 
brightness, malleability, ductility, plasticity, and the like, as the 
characteristic properties of metals, and necessarily fail to comprehend 
how a gas far rarer, under the same conditions, than the air we 
breathe, and which cannot possibly be malleable, ductile, or the like, 
can conceivably be regarded as a metal. But, as I there pointed out, 
there is in reality no necessary connection between any one of these 
properties and the metallic nature ; many of the fifty-five metals are 
wanting in all of these properties ; nor is there any reason why, as we 
have in mercury a metal which at ordinary temperatures is a liquid, so 
we might have in hydrogen a metal which at all obtainable temperatures, 
and under all obtainable conditions of pressure, is gaseous. Since 
I thus wrote, however, gas has been liquefied by Pictet and Cailloux 
(independently of each other) ; and in one experiment the liquid spray 
obtained as a jet of hydrogen rushed out of a minute aperture, seems 
to have been converted into a sort of fine hydrogen hail, which 
struck with a metallic ring against the glass walls of the receiving 
vessel. As to the metallic character of hydrogen, however, the most 
satisfactory evidence we have is that obtained in the experiments of 

? See the first essay in my ‘‘ Pleasant Ways in Science.” I may take this 
opportunity of noting that, while I in no single case have ever written two essays 
presenting the same subject in the same way (that is, for the same purpose, 
carrying on the history to the same point, and so forth) on the same scale— 
though often enough giving a full account of a subject in one essay and a con- 
densed account in another—I have not unfrequently found it absolutely essential 
to the due discussion of a subject to explain certain matters already dealt with 
elsewhere. In such a case it seems mere affectation to modify the verbiage. As 
Humboldt has remarked, I think, in the preface to his ‘* Cosmos,” the practice 


of the ancients in this respect—the repetition of the same words—is invariably to 
be preferred to any arbitrary substitution of paraphrases. 
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the late Professor Graham (aided by Dr. Chandler Roberts), by 
which it was shown that hydrogen will enter into such combination 
with the metal palladium that it may be regarded as forming for the 
time an alloy of hydrogen and palladium, whence (since alloys can only 
be regarded as compounds of two or more metals) it would seem to 
follow that hydrogen is in reality a metallic element. Thus, then, we 
have this strange result—that metallic vapours only rise above the 
visible surface of the sun, seeing that the dark absorption lines of such 
vapours only (the missing tints, that is, which indicate the absorptive 
action of such vapours) are alone indicated in the solar spectrum. In 
passing, we may note that several of the elements thus indicated are 
not such as we should expect to find thus remote from the sun’s 
centre if the theory were true that the denser elements are super- 
abundant towards the centre, the lighter towards and above the sur- 
face, of the sun. 

Oxygen and nitrogen showed no trace of their presence, nor could 
any trace be found of the non-metallic elements, carbon, sulphur, 
boron, silicon, and so forth. 

At that time the idea entertained respecting the sun’s constitution, 
and definitely adopted by Kirchhoff, Bunsen, Roscoe, and others, 
was simply this—that the sun, or at any rate his visible surface, con- 
sists of glowing solid or liquid matter, while around his visible globe 
there is a deep complex atmosphere in which the vapours of the 
metals above referred to are present in greater or less quantity. 
Kirchhoff, indeed, would not allow that even the solar spots are to be 
regarded as regions where this state of things is modified. He 
adopted the opinion that all the phenomena of the spots are due to 
the presence of clouds floating in the solar atmosphere. Thus we 
should have the solar spectrum explainedas follows :—The rainbow- 
tinted background is formed by the light coming from the solid or 
liquid surface of the photosphere. Were there no vaporous envelope, 
the rainbow-tinted streak would be as perfectly continuous as a strip 
from a rainbow' (athwart its breadth); but the various vapours 
forming the solar atmospheres cut out from the spectrum those special 
tints over which each of them has absorptive influence, in such sort 


‘ In general appearance only would such a strip resemble a continuous 
spectrum, such as we should have from sunlight in the case supposed ; for the 
latter spectrum would be pure, each tint colouring its own part, and its own part 
only, of the spectrum. The rainbow spectrum is impure, each tint colouring a 
considerable part of the rainbow’s breadth. No one, indeed, who has ever seen 
either the solar spectrum, or a pure continuous spectrum, can fail to see how faint 
are the colours of the rainbow compared with the splendid hues of a pure 
spectrum, 
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that tens of thousands of tints are missing from those which constitute 
the gradations (infinite in number) of the seven prismatic colours. 
Of course each missing tint is represented by a dark line athwart the 
breadth of the long rainbow-tinted spectrum. 

But since 1859, when Kirchhoff announced his grand discovery 
of the significance of the solar dark lines, a series of minor 
(because less general) but yet most important discoveries have 
entirely modified our views as to the constitution of the sun, and the 
interpretation of the solar spectrum. 

First among these must be noted the recognition of bright lines 
in the solar spectrum—a discovery which must be clearly understood 
and carefully studied by those who would appreciate justly the 
evidence respecting the presence of oxygen in the sun. We have 
said that the dark lines of hydrogen are present in the solar spectrum. 
This is always the case when the light of the whole sun is examined 
(as, for instance, when with a spectroscope we examine the light of 
the sky), and ordinarily it is the case also when the light of special 
parts of the sun’s surface is thus examined. But, in the latter case, 
it happens at times that the dark lines of hydrogen cannot be recog- 
nised; at other times that the lines of hydrogen are brighter than the 
rainbow-tinted background of the spectrum ; and at yet other times 
that they are bright but broad, while on these broad lines can 
sometimes be seen the fine dark lines of hydrogen. The explanation 
of these varied appearances, according to the principles resulting 
from the general laws of radiation and absorption, would be as 
follows:—Whereas ordinarily the hydrogen above the sun’s surface, 
though, of course, intensely hot, is cooler than that surface itself, 
thus absorbing more light of its own special tints than it emits, and 
so producing dark lines, the hydrogen over special regions becomes 
at times of the same temperature as the surface, in which case no 
lines of hydrogen can be seen; at times hotter, in which case bright 
hydrogen lines are seen; and at times not only hotter than the solar 
surface, but to such degree increased in density as to have its bright 
lines widened into bands. When, in the last of these cases, there 
exists a sufficient quantity of relatively cool hydrogen above the 
dense and intensely hot hydrogen producing the bright bands, there 
will be seen on these bands the fine dark lines of hydrogen at less 
pressure. We learn, then (i.) that an element may be present in the 
sun, though neither its dark lines nor its bright lines may be seen; (ii.) 
that, at any rate for a time, an element may indicate its presence in 
the sun by bright lines instead of by dark lines in the solar 
spectrum ; and lastly, that a dark line even centrally placed on a 
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bright band may not of necessity indicate that the corresponding 
element is not present in that condition of intense heat in which 
such an element gives out a superabundance of its own special 
tints. 

Next to be mentioned, in this connection, is} the discovery that, 
though in the case of our own sun hydrogen always indicates its 
presence (when the whole light of the sun is examined) by dark 
lines, this is not the case with all the suns. The spectrum of the 
bright star Betelgeuse shows none of the dark lines of hydrogen— 
though few physicists would now advance the theory that there is no 
hydrogen in that star. The spectrum of the star Gamma Cassiopeiz 
shows the lines of hydrogen bright instead of dark. Thus it appears 
that the presence of an element in a sun may constantly be indicated 
by the bright lines of that element. 

Thirdly must be noticed the recognition of the important circum- 
stance that a vapour which, at ordinary pressures, has a spectrum of 
bright lines (so that when acting absorptively on light—that is, when 
such a vapour is interposed between the eye anda source of light 
hotter than the vapour—it would produce dark absorption lines) has 
at higher pressures a spectrum of bright bands, and that when the 
pressure and temperature are sufficiently increased the spectrum 
becomes continuous. So that a continuous spectrum is not 
necessarily an indication that the source of light is a glowing solid 
or liquid body; it may be a gaseous body, if only we have reason to 
consider that any gas constituting it would exist at a very great pres- 
sure and at a very high temperature. As we certainly have reason to 
believe that this is the case with the sun, we can no longer accept as 
demonstrated the theory that the visible surface of the sun consists 
of glowing solid or liquid matter. It may consist of gaseous 
matter. Nor indeed, when we rightly apprehend the evidence 
obtained respecting the widening of the bright bands{forming™the 
spectra of glowing gaseous substances, are we even forced to assume 
that the visible surface of the sun consists of gas at a very high 
pressure. If the multitudinous bright lines which form the spectrum 
of the sun’s complex vaporous atmosphere (as we know not only 
from theoretical considerations, but from the fact that this’ beautiful 
spectrum—tens of thousands of bright lines of all the colours of the 
rainbow—has been seen during total eclipses of the sun) were 
severally widened even to a moderate extent, they would form a 
continuous spectrum, for the bright bands would coalesce and 
overlap. And precisely as the dark lines of hydrogen have been 
seen on the broad bright bands of underlying hydrogen, hotter and 
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at greater pressure, so would the dark lines of the metals be’seen on the 
continuous background formed by their widened bands. So that for 
aught known, or for aught, at least, as yet considered, the solar photo- 
sphere might be formed of the glowing vapours of those very elements 
which form the sun’s complex atmosphere and by their absorptive 
action produce the solar dark lines. 

We must not be startled by the conclusion to which we thus 
seem led,—the conclusion, namely, that the sun we see may not in 


. reality be the great orb which, by virtue of its mighty mass, sways the 


motions of the planetary system, but simply the gaseous envelope of 
the true ruler of the solar system. ‘There are other considerations 
besides these thus suggesting the mere possibility that this conclusion 
may be sound ; considerations which seem to suggest that no other 
conclusion is admissible. I have elsewhere discussed the remarkable 
evidence adduced by Dr. Croll (formerly of Glasgow) as to the 
duration of the period in which the sun has been emitting heat at 
the rate of his present radiation, or rather—for in reality that is the 
true outcome of such researches—wof the duration of the sun’s 
activity as he at present works, but the amount of work which the 
sun must have done. Briefly to recapitulate the results of Dr. Croll’s 
researches—which, be it remarked, are in accordance with the 
results obtained by all who study this matter unbiassed by pre- 
conceived opinions—we find that a sun emitting light and heat as 
our sun now does, during twenty millions of years, would have been 
quite unequal to the work which certainly the sun has accomplished 
on the earth ; while, nevertheless, it is equally certain that if the sun 
had gathered in his present substance (that is, the totality of his pre- 
sent mass) from a region extending much farther into space than the 
orbit of Neptune—nay, if the sun had gathered his present 
substance from infinite space—the total amount. of energy resulting 
from that process of contraction would not correspond to more than 
twenty millions of years of solar radiation at its present rate. We 
may shorten the total period corresponding to the processes of 
denudation which the earth’s crust has most certainly undergone, by 
assuming that in former ages the sun’s action was much more 
powerful than it is at present. But this does not avail to diminish 
the difficulty of the problem presented to us for solution ; for in like 
degree we shorten the period accounted for by the sun’s contraction 
to his present size. We may, if we please, accept Dr. Croll’s 
explanation, that the sun’s energy has not merely been derived. from 
contraction, but has in great part, nay chiefly, been derived from the 


‘velocities with which bodies from which his present mass was 
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formed originally rushed through space. But this supposition, that 
the sun was formed from the conflict of bodies which originally were 
rushing with enormous velocity through space, is really one of the 
wildest which has ever been submitted to the consideration of men 
of science. Granting the possibility, or even the probability, that 
originally—or rather, in that far-back time to which we for the moment 
look as the remotest we can study discerningly'—orbs much 
smaller than the present stars were rushing hither and thither through 
space at the rate of many miles in every second of time (nothing 
short of this would account, in the way suggested, for the long 
duration of the sun’s energy in the past), it would still be utterly in- 
conceivable that these multitudinous orbs should encounter at full 
tilt, and as often as would be necessary to account not only for our 
sun’s present and past might, but for the countless millions of suns, 
on the average at least equal to him, which lie even within the range of 
the puny instruments which the inhabitants of this tiny earth 
(though they in size are as naught by comparison with it) have been 
able to construct. There remains but one way of removing the 
difficulty ; and the path towards which we are thus led is not only 
satisfactory so far as this particular difficulty is concerned, but has the 
advantage of guiding us to other conclusions, which accord well 
with known facts, and indeed afford the best possible explanation of 
them. The sun’s total emission of light and heat is limited only to 
some twenty millions of years, when we regard the sun’s mass as 
gathered in to occupy his present apparent volume uaiformly or 
nearly so. Uf, instead of that, the central portions of that visible 
globe we call the sun are much denser than the outer parts, or in 
other words if the greater part of the sun’s mass has been gathered 
into a much smaller space than we had before assumed, the duration 
of the sun’s total emission of light and heat would be increased— 
greatly if the central compression is great, very little of course if the 
compression were but slight. Now there are other reasons, which I 
have elsewhere considered at length, for believing that the sun’s 
density must be much greater towards the centre, than near that 
visible surface which we call the photosphere. So that we may 
fairly assume the theory of great central compression to be 

1 What George Eliot has said of the ‘‘ make-believe unit” of science, the 
‘* point in the stars’ unceasing journey when his” (Science’s—it should have been 
‘ther ”) ‘* sidereal clock shall pretend that time is at nought,” is true also of the 
wider survey which Science sometimes seeks to make of the immeasurable past 
and the equally immeasurable future. ‘‘No retrospect will take us to the 
true beginning ; and whether our prologue be in heaven or on earth, it is but a 
fraction of that all-presupposing fact with which our story sets out.” 
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rendered extremely probable, even if it may not be regarded as to 
all intents and purposes demonstrated. 

But thisinference inevitably leads us to the conclusion that the outer- 
most parts of the sun, even perhaps to a depth of many thousands of 
miles below the photosphere, are of very small density indeed. Just 
below the visible surface itself the density may probably be not much 
greater than that of air at atmospheric pressure,’ or may even be 
much less. It is certain that the compound gaseous layer to a depth, 
say, of a thousand miles below the photosphere, would still produce 
by its light a spectrum to all intents and purposes continuous, though 
not perhaps quite uniformly brilliant (or, remembering that even 
a pure continuous spectrum fades off at the two ends, we should 
rather say, not varying precisely in the same way, as regards bright- 
ness from one end to the other, as a pure continuous spectrum does). 

We should have then, according to this view, a continuous rainbow- 
tinted background across which would lie multitudinous dark lines due 
to the absorptive action of the complex vaporous atmosphere above the 
photosphere, although the photosphere itself would be formed of the 
same vapours as the atmosphere, only hotter and more compressed, while 
probably also many other elements would be present in the vaporous 
form at this lower level ; and while these other elements—which, if not 
extending quite up to the photosphere, would certainly reach so nearly 
to it that they would supply a large part of the solar light—would 
strengthen the continuous spectrum, even if they did not supply the 
chief part of its luminosity, they would probably increase that want 
of uniformity to which I have referred above. .It might be worth 
while for those who experiment on the variations of gaseous spectra 
under increase of pressure and temperature, to ascertain what 
would be the appearance of the spectrum obtained when the electric 
spark is taken through a mixture of several gaseous elements under 
considerable pressure. A continuous, but not perfectly uniform, spec- 
trum would be obtained more readily in such a case than by simply 
increasing the pressure under which a single gas is dealt with. But 
probably it would be found that though the spectrum thus obtained 
would be continuous, no tint being missing, some gases would show 
their presence by bright bands, or possibly one gas alone might do so. 
By varying the quantity of the different gases thus employed a series 
of spectra might be obtained, all continuous in the sense that there 
would be none missing, yet all readily distinguishable ix/er se, 

' This, by the way, would correspond with the circumstance that the spectrum 


of the glowing hydrogen forming the parts of the prominences close above the sun’s 
surface is that of hydrogen at less than atmospheric pressure, 
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because of the differences of brightness observable in — pune of 
the rainbow-tinted streak. 

Applying these considerations to the sun, we perceive that although 
the most usual evidence of the presence of an element in the sun is 
that afforded by the dark lines resulting from its absorptive action, yet 
evidence may also be given—which in special cases may become fully 
as decisive as that derived from dark lines—by the presence of bright 
bands in the rainbow-tinted background, these bands corresponding to 
those belonging to the spectrum of that particular element at some 
definite pressure, or between certain definite limits of pressure. 

Now, Kirchhoff and the earlier workers in spectrum analysis had 
sought for no such evidence of the presence of any elements in the 
sun. Nordo those even who have recognised the occasional presence 
of bright lines in the solar spectrum, seem to have thought of the 
possibility that some elements might at all times indicate their 
presence, either by bright lines or by bright bands—in other words, 
that some elements may be always so hot (owing, let us say, to the 
position of the region where they are present in greatest quantity) 
as to emit more light than they absorb. 

If search were to be made in this way for one element rather 
than for others, oxygen certainly was the one to be selected. This 
element forms a most important, probably the most important, 
portion of the substance of our earth, being estimated to constitute 
one-third of the substance of the crust, and known to constitute 
eight-ninths of the substance of the ocean, and four-fifths of the 
substance of the air. We can hardly doubt that it forms a most 
mportant part of the substance of the sun. 

Probably, however, ordinary observation would fail to indicate 
the presence of oxygen in this way,—assuming that, as none of the 
dark lines or bands of oxygen are seen, it presumably shows bright 
bands, if only some means of sufficient delicacy can be found ‘to 
make them discernible. It was a happy thought of Professor H. 
Draper’s to employ photography in the search. For not only could 
he in this way obtain on his own behalf more satisfactory evidence than 
if he had merely compared the solar and the oxygen spectra together 
with the eye, but all his observations could be submitted'to the study 
of others. He could not merely describe the evidence which’ had 
satisfied. him, but he could submit it to others precisely as he had 
obtained it for his own guidance in the first instance. 

What Dr. Draper did was to make the blue and violet pests of 
the solar spectrum record themselves photographically in juxta- 
position with the spectrum of atmospheric air, in which spectrum, of 
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course, were the bright bands of oxygen and nitrogen. The spectrum 
of atmospheric air was obtained by sending an electric spark through 
air. But in order that the juxtaposition of the two spectra—the 
solar spectrum and the spectrum of our own air—might be exact, Dr. 
Draper caused the spectrum of iron vapour to appear in company 
with that of air (by placing iron at one of the poles between which 
the spark was taken), so that the bright lines of iron could be 
brought into exact coincidence with the dark lines of iron in the 
spectrum of the sun. 

In 1877 Dr. Draper first announced the discovery, by these 
means, that oxygen exists in the sun. ‘ Oxygen discloses itself,” he 
then wrote, “by bright lines or bands in the solar spectrum, and 
does not give dark absorption lines like the metals. We must, 
therefore, change our theory of the solar spectrum, and no longer 
regard it merely as a continuous spectrum with certain rays absorbed 
by a layer of ignited” (it should be “ glowing”) “metallic vapours, 
but as having also bright lines and bands, superposed on the back- 
ground of a continuous spectrum. Such a conception not only opens 
the way to the discovery of the non-metals—sulphur, phosphorus, 
selenium, chlorine, bromine, iodine, fluorine, carbon, &c.—but also 
may account for some of the so-called lines, by leading us to regard 
them as intervals between bright lines.” The photographs estab- 
lishing, in the opinion of Dr. Draper and others, the conclusion that 
oxygen exists in the sun, were submitted to the scientific world, no 
change having been made by re-touching or hand-work of any sort, 
except that reference-lines were added to the negative. ‘No close 
observation,” as Dr. Draper justly remarked, was “needed to 
demonstrate to even the most casual observer, that the oxygen 
lines are present in the solar spectrum as bright lines.” There was 
one particular quadruple group of oxygen lines in the air spectrum, 
the coincidence of which with a group of bright lines in the solar 
spectrum seemed quite unmistakable. “This oxygen group alone is 
almost sufficient,” Dr. Draper says, “ to prove the presence of oxygen 
in the sun ; for not only does each of the four components have a 
representative in the solar group, but the relative strength and the 
general aspect of the lines in each case are similar. I do not think 
that in comparisons of the spectra of the elements and sun, enough 
stress has been laid on the general appearance of lines apart from 
their mere position. In photographic representations this point is 
very prominent.” In all, eighteen coincidences of oxygen lines with 
bright parts of the solar spectrum were indicated in a very satisfactory 
manner in the photographs of 1877. Not one case could be recog- 
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nised in which an oxygen bright band fell opposite a solar dark 
band. 

The evidence thus obtained seemed to me at the time overwhelm- 
ingly strong. It appeared to me that Dr. Draper did not pass beyond 
the bounds of scientific caution in definitely announcing the discovery 
of oxygen in the sun. But several physicists expressed doubts ; and 
as the doubts they urged apply in some degree even now, when new 
evidence, presently to be described, has been obtained, it will be well 
carefully to consider their objections. 

In the first place, it was urged that the dispersive power employed 
by Dr. Draper was not sufficient to establish the reality of the coin- 
cidences on which his conclusion was based. Of course, in every 
case in which spectroscopic analysis is employed to determine whether 
an element is present in or absent from the sun, the reality of each 
coincidence between a solar dark line and one of the bright lines of an 
element is to some degree doubtful. It has happened repeatedly in 
the course of the last few years that supposed cases of coincidence— 
cases where to the eye, when a certain dispersive power was em- 
ployed, the coincidence seemed perfect—have turned out to be in 
reality only cases of close proximity, which, in spectroscopic analysis, 
means nothing. Still, even in a case such as this, the @ prior? pro- 
bability that the coincidence was real could not be overlooked. In 
fact, in such a case, the best way of determining whether the coin- 
cidence was real or not, prior to the construction of a more powerfully 
dispersive spectroscopic battery, was to inquire whether the other lines 
of the element coincided with solar dark lines when the same dis- 
persive power was employed. And if we consider the matter rightly, 
wt perceive that this indicates how the whole question depends on 
the doctrine of probabilities. We assume that in all probability if 
one coincidence appears, though in reality only by accident, then in 
the case of some at least of the remaining bright lines of the element 
no corresponding dark solar line will be found. Taking one line 
only, with a given dispersive power, it may be quite as likely as not 
that among the multitudinous dark solar lines one will seem to cor- 
respond ; in other words, the chance of such an agreement on such 
an assumption would be one-half. But the chance that the next 
bright line examined will also, by mere accident, seem to agree witha 
solar dark line would be also one-half, and the antecedent probability 
that both would agree would be one-quarter. In like manner the ante- 
cedent probability that three such lines would agree with solar dark 
lines would be one-eighth ; that four would agree, one-sixteenth ; 
that five would agree, one thirty-second ; and so on, doubling for 
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each increase, by one, of the number of lines examined. So that for 
twenty lines the @ friord chance of the apparently perfect agreement 
of all twenty with solar dark lines, though in reality the element pro- 
duced no discernible dark lines in the solar spectrum, or was even 
not present in the sun at all, would, on the assumption made originally, 
be only as one in rather more than a million. And therefore, if 
coincidences actually were observed in such a case, not one line out 
of the twenty known lines of an element failing to have a dark solar 
line agreeing perfectly with it in position (so far as the dispersive 
power employed enabled the observer to judge), the odds would be 
more than a million to one in favour of the conclusion that the ele 
ment really is present in the sun. If there were but eighteen coin- 
cidences (always assuming that there were no single case of discord- 
ance ; for the whole argument depends on this, that one negative 
case is decisive against the reality of the coincidences), then the odds 
would be more than a quarter of a million to one in favour of the 
element really being present in the sun. 

Now, it probably may be considered a fair assumption enough 
that each of the eighteen coincidences observed by Dr. Draper—or, I 
should rather say, shown in his photographs—as existing between the 
bright bands of atmospheric oxygen and bright parts of the solar 
spectrum, was at least as likely to be a real as an accidental coin- 
cidence. Especially does this assumption seem fair when we remem- 
ber that in the majority of cases there was agreement, not only in 
position, but also in the character of the bright and dark bands seen 
respectively in the atmospheric and the solar spectra. Nevertheless, 
the argument in favour of Dr. Draper’s conclusions becomes so over- 
whelmingly strong when this assumption is made, that, instead of 
regarding the chance of the coincidences observed in 1877 being 
real as one-half, I propose to treat this chance as worth one-twentieth 
only ; that is, to assign to it but the tenth part of the value which 
might fairly, as I think, be accorded to it. Now, when this is done 
we find for the probability that any given coincidence is accidental 
the value nineteen-tenths, or the odds are nineteen to one against 
a coincidence being real in the case of the photographs obtained in 
1877. But the chance that all the coincidences in the photographs 
of 1877 were accidental is represented by a fraction having for its 
numerator nineteen raised to the eighteenth power—that is, multiplied 
jnto itself seventeen times ; and for its denominator twenty raised 
to the same power. It will be found, by any one who cares to make 
the calculation—a very easy one when logarithms are employed— 
that this fraction is equal to about 397-thousandths, or not quite two 
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fifths ; so that, even adopting the rather extravagant assumption that 
the chance of a coincidence being real amounts only to one-twentieth, 
we still find the chance that none of them are real amounts to less 
than two-fifths, leaving the odds in favour of the theory that the 
coincidences are not accidental as three to two. We shall see pre- 
sently how enormously these odds are increased when the photo. 
graphs recently obtained by Dr. Draper are considered. At this 
stage I need only point out how very reasonable is the assumption 
adopted ; or, rather, how unreasonably I have, for argument’s sake, 
reduced the probable value of the chance that any single coinci- 
dence is not due to mere accident. The negatives obtained by Dr. 
Draper in 1877 were on a scale equal to about one-eighth that of the 
well-known normal chart by Angstrom. But the enlarged positives 
were on a scale four times as great. And no one at all familiar with 
spectrum analysis can doubt that on this scale the apparent coin- 
cidence of two fine lines would be far more probably real than 
accidental, and the apparent coincidence of two bands at least as 
likely to be real as not. In taking this chance as only one-twentieth, 
I certainly have been very far from exaggerating its value. Had I 
taken it at one-tenth, which is still far below the true value, I should 
have obtained seventeen to three (as nearly as possible) for the odds 
in favour of the theory that the coincidences are not accidental. 

We must now, however, turn to the consideration of other 
objections which were advanced in 1877. 

It was objected that the bright bands in the solar spectrum, 
though corresponding in position with the bright bands of oxygen, do 
not in every case correspond in character. In some cases, for in- 
stance, where the oxygen bands have nebulous edges, the correspond- 
ing bright bands in the solar spectrum are sharply defined. To this 
objection Dr. Draper replies, that there is an obvious distinction 
between the circumstances under which the bright bands of oxygen 
are obtained in the atmospheric and in the solar spectrum. In the 
case of the atmospheric spectrum the bands are seen after the light 
has passed through but a few feet of air—or, referring specially to the 
photographs, the sensitive plate on which the negative is formed lies 
but a few feet from the air through which the spark is taken; there is, 
therefore, practically no absorption. But in the case of the solar 
spectrum, the glowing oxygen from which the light comes to form the 
spectrum lies below the deep absorptive layers which produce the 
solar dark lines. Its light has to pass through hundreds if not 
thousands of miles of vapour before it is free to traverse the space 
separating our earth from the sun; and then it has to pass along a 
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course many miles in length through our own atmosphere. It is not to 
be wondered at, then, that many of the oxygen bright bands in the 
solar spectrum should show signs of the absorptive action thus 
exerted upon them, or that some of them should have their edges 
sharply defined—the result, no doubt, of the selective absorption pro- 
duced by elements existing in the complex vaporous atmosphere 
overlying the solar hydrogen. 

A similar answer applies to another objection, that even within 
the breadth of the solar bright bands attributed by Dr. Draper to the 
presence of oxygen (though never centrally on one of these bands), 
dark lines can in one or two cases be recognised. We have already 
seen that not only can a dark line of one element be seen on‘the 
widened bright band belonging to another, but that a dark line of an 
element may actually be seen on the corresponding bright band of the 
same element at a higher temperature and at greater pressure. 
There can be no reason, then, why the bright bands of oxygen in the 
sun should not be furrowed by the dark lines of other solar elements ; 
though, as a matter of fact, it is only here and there that the peculiarity 
can be noticed at all, and even where it is noticed it-is not a furrow- 
ing, but merely the presence of a single fine dark line well removed 
from the bright central part of the broad oxygen band, which has been 
noticed. 

The real difficulty, which, strangely enough, was not noticed at all 
by those who more openly objected to the results of Dr. Draper’s re- 
searches, consists in this, that no trace has ever been recognised of the 
presence of oxygen above the solar photosphere. When we remember 
that the vapours of many elements which are probably present in far 
smaller quantity than oxygen, and have also a greater specific gravity 
under like conditions, can not only be distinctly recognised by 
means of their dark lines, but have shown their bright lines even 
when the sun has been shining in full glory, we see that the first and 
most striking evidence which might have been expected to indicate 
the existence of oxygen in the sun, is such as Kirchhoff would have 
been able to detect—the presence, namely, of the dark lines of oxygen 
in the solar spectrum. Nor does the discovery of the bright bands 
of oxygen in the least degree remove the difficulty with regard to the 
dark lines of the same element; for as the oxygen above the photo- 
sphere would be cooler and at much less pressure than the oxygen 
below the photosphere, it should indicate its presence by dark lines 
even when the bright bands of the same element were also seen, pre- 
cisely as the dark lines of hydrogen have been seen superposed on the 
broadened bright bands of hydrogen in the instances described above. 
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And, of course, when the edge of the sun, or rather the region just 
outside the sun’s apparent edge, was examined, the oxygen bright lines 
should be recognised. One would even expect to find them stronger 
relatively than those of any other element. Yet no trace of these 
lines has ever been noticed, either by Professor Young in his cele- 
brated observations from a high spot on the Rocky Mountains, or by 
the observers of any of the recent solar eclipses. This accords well, 
I may remark in passing, with what I pointed out in 1877—viz. that 
the absence of the oxygen dark lines could not be accounted for, as 
Dr. Draper had suggested, by the great quantity of intensely-heated 
oxygen below the photosphere. It seems now quite certain that the 
solar oxygen, like the rest of the non-metallic elements, does not rise 
above the photosphere—at least, not in sufficient quantity to afford 
recognisable evidence of its presence there. 

This difficulty, although, so far as explanation is concerned, it is 
serious, is in reality not one which need prevent our accepting Dr. 
Draper’s results. In fact, the very greatness of the difficulty in the 
former respect should prevent our regarding it as fatal or even serious 
in the latter sense. For all the non-metallic elements are absent 
from the region above the photosphere. Now, even those, if there 
are such, who consider that possibly oxygen and nitrogen may be 
wanting in the sun, will hardly be prepared to assert that the sun’s 
frame is constituted entirely of metallic elements. Dr. Draper, with- 
out supplying a solution of the difficulty—which, indeed, he could 
hardly be expected to do in the present position of the question—pre- 
sented the proper answer to this objection—which he was the first to 
notice—in his original paper. ‘‘ The substances hitherto investigated 
in the sun,” he said, “are really metallic vapours, hydrogen probably 
coming under that rule. The non-metals obviously may behave 
differently. It is easy to speculate on the causes of such behaviour. 
. . « « Oxygen, especially, from its relation to the metals, may readily 
form compounds in the upper regions of the solar atmosphere.” (It 
may be well for me to note that this quotation is, in one sense, 
altogether garbled ; but it is garbled fairly, the omitted parts being 
definite suggestions, which may or may not be sound, while my pur- 
pose is only to show how Dr. Draper indicated the possibility of 
explanation. One of the omitted passages has, indeed, already been 
quoted by me; the bearing of the other would not be intelligible 
without a long explanation of the so-called channelled spectra to 
which it relates.) A somewhat similar suggestion was thrown out by 
Dr. Gladstone at the last meeting of the Astronomical Society. His 
words are thus reported in the “ Astronomical Register ;”—“* We know 
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that when we look at the edge of the sun there are bright lines 
corresponding to hydrogen and some other elements, but there are 
no oxygen lines. Now, I would suggest that this shows that the 
oxygen never rises to the level of the chromosphere, so as to be seen 
at the limb of the sun ; and probably that is just the reason why we 
see its lines as bright lines and not as dark lines, for it never gets to 
a level where it is sufficiently cool to form dark lines. We can easily 
understand that, with so much iron and magnesium vapour, all the 
oxygen, as it rushes upwards to the higher levels, may enter into com- 
bination and fall in a rain of oxides.” Of course we must not lay 
too much stress on a suggestion thrown out during a general discus- 
sion at a scientific meeting ;' the reader must be careful to distin- 
guish a passing remark by so eminent a physicist as Dr. Gladstone, 
from a deliberate statement of his opinion. Still, the report above 
quoted was, I believe, submitted to him for correction before it was 
published ; and he presumably would have added a note withdrawing 
the suggestion, had careful subsequent inquiry indicated its unsound- 
ness. 

And now it remains that I should describe briefly the series of 


1 I may take this opportunity of noting what I cannot but regard as a change 
for the worse in scientific meetings. It used once to be the custom, after a paper 
had been read (at the Astronomical Society, but I believe the same custom pre- 
vailed, and similar changes have taken place, elsewhere), to discuss the subject of 
the paper in an informal way. A Fellow would make a remark on some point 
which had struck his attention, and others would speak about that point ; then 
some one else, or it might be the same Fellow, would comment on another point, 
which would in turn receive notice from each of those who had anything to say 
about it, and so forth. But recently the preposterous idea has entered the 
heads of some wiseacres to model such discussions on parliamentary debates. 
Whether parliamentary debates are specially commendable even for their own 
special purpose, I am not careful to determine—I have sometimes thought that 
they have been ingeniously devised to attain a minimum of effect with a maximum 
of speaking ; but let that pass. Could anything be more absurd, however, than 
to conduct scientific discussions on the lines of parliamentary debating ? to require 
each person who wishes to take part in such a discussion to bring into one set 
speech all the ideas that may occur to him as a paper—perhaps of deep and varied 
interest—is read to him (the first time, be it noticed, that he may have heard of 
many of the points noted therein), and, having once spoken, to hold his peace, even 
though, as the discussion proceeds, entirely new views and ideas may present them- 
selves to him? The stupidity and wooden-headedness of a vestry, in its adoption 
of parliamentary forms, where such forms are not only out of place, but worse 
than useless, is well drawn by Dickens in ‘‘ Our Vestry ;” but I fancy I have seen 
these qualities matched in scientific gatherings. If time even were saved, that 
would not justify the substitution of useless for effective’discussions. But time is 
not saved. On the contrary, time is lost. Nearly every one says more than he 
need say, lest he should fail of saying all he might want to say. 
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more exact research by which Dr. H. Draper has tested—and, as 
the event shows, has confirmed—the results obtained in 1877. 

In the first place, in order to make the spectrum of atmospheric 
oxygen as pure as possible, Dr. Draper has employed an arrangement 
for flattening the electric spark. It is well known that the course of 
the electric flash between the two poles is not a straight line, but zig- 
zag. It appears zigzag from whatever side it may be viewed, and 
consequently a photographic image of the spark, if such could be 
obtained, would present a zigzag streak. But in reality to photo- 
graph a single electric flash is impossible ; and in order to photo- 
graph the spectrum of the electric spark in air, which spectrum is in 
reality a series of coloured images of the spark itself, a series of 
sparks must be kept up until, after a sufficiently long exposure, the 
negative is completed. Each spark pursuing a zigzag course, but not 
each the same course, the result would of course be that the spectral 
bright bands, representing coloured images of many zigzags, would 
be widened, and would also be more nebulous at the edges than they 
should be. To understand the rationa/e of this, the reader need only 
set two dots (A and B, say) a certain small distance apart, and draw a 
series of zigzags from A to B proceeding always nearly straight from 
A to B, but not quite, so that the zigzags never depart far on cither 
side of the line A, B. When a number of such zigzags have been 
drawn, the result will be a “fuzzy ”-looking band connecting A and 
B: the photographic image of the electric spark, or rather of multi- 
tudinous electric flashes between two poles, would necessarily have 
this same “ fuzzy” character. 

Now, Dr. Draper could not adopt the usual course to remove this 
difficulty, by enclosing the air through which the spark is taken in a 
fine glass tube, simply because a spark of the intensity he required 
would have melted the glass. What he did, however, was even more 
effective (for the glass itself cuts off a portion of the light, and in 
this case all the light possible is wanted). He simply caused the 
spark to travel in a flat space between two nearly adjacent faces of 
soapstone (which will stand any amount of heat employed in such 
experiments). The region cf air through which the spark must 
travel being thus made flat, of course the zigzags.of the spark must 
all be in one plane, for the spark could not leave that plane without 
leaving the air. The space between the soapstone faces is open on one 
side for inspection, and when the sparks are passing they appear from 
that side to lie in a straight line—in reality, a side view of the plane 
in which they are all travelling. Allowing the light from the sparks 
in this flat air-space to fall on the slit of the spectroscope, and to 
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form the spectrum on the sensitive plate, we have a pure spectrum 
instead of the comparatively impure spectrum formed by the images 
of multitudinous zigzag flashes. 

This was a great improvement. In fact, Dr. Draper considers 
that the increased value of his recent results depends in large degree 
on this change in his method of obtaining the spectrum of the 
electric spark in air. 

But this was far from being all. He increased the dispersive 
power fourfold, making the negatives of his recent series as large as 
the enlarged photographs of his former series. Thus the present 
enlargements are on twice the scale of Angstrom’s normal chart. It 
may be said—though usually it is not very safe to undertake to 
indicate a limit beyond which improvement in such matters will not 
pass—that neither Dr. Draper, nor any one else, is likely ever to 
obtain much greater dispersion than this, seeing that the brightness 
of the electric spark in air which gives the comparison spectrum of 
oxygen is scarcely equal to one standard candle. 

In the photographs obtained with this increased dispersion, the 
coincidences observed between the bright lines of oxygen in the air 
spectrum and bright parts of the solar spectrum, are as well defined 
and as unmistakable as in the former series. But the value of 
each coincidence as a piece of evidence is now increased fourfold, 
even apart from the effects of the improved arrangement for 
obtaining the electric spark in air. The effect of this increase 
in the value of each coincidence separately, is marvellously to 
enhance the value of the entire series. We must multiply four 
into itself seventeen times—in other words, we must take the 
eighteenth power of four—to find the degree in which the weight 
of evidence is theoretically increased. The number we thus 
obtain is 68,725,000,000 ; and in this degree must we increase the 
denominator of the fraction (rather less than two-fifths, it will be 
remembered) which represented, before, the chance that the coinci- 
dences are not real, but all of them accidental. We thus get 
fraction having unity for numerator, and about 28,000 millions for 
denominator. In other words, the odds are about 28 millions to one 
against the observed coincidences being due to chance, and in favour 
of the theory that they are due to the presence of oxygen in the sun.! 

1 Exception has been taken to this result, because in two cases dark solar 
lines fall on the bright oxygen bands, and several other dark lines lie nearly on 
these bands. Such peculiarities are readily accounted for, however, as explained 
above; in fact, it would be strange if none such could be recognised. The 
presence of a sharply defined dark line is very different from that darkness of the 
entire band which could alone be regarded as effective evidence against the theory 
that oxygen is present in the sun. 
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Thus Dr.Dfaper seems abundantly justified in saying, as he did at the 
evening meeting of the Royal Astronomical Society on Friday, June 
13 last, that, “ having shown by photographs that the bright lines of the 
spark spectrum of oxygen all fall opposite bright portions of the solar 
spectrum,” he has “established the probability of the existence of 
oxygen in the sun.” Assuredly the burden of disproof now rests, as 
I remarked in the Zimes of June 16, “with those who dispute the 
validity of the evidence. If oxygen is not present in the sun, it 
ought to be possible to find one case at least in which a bright band 
of oxygen does not fall opposite a bright part of the solar spectrum.” 

I have here spoken of the presence of oxygen in the sun as if 
that corresponded with the title of this essay; yet in a sense oxygen 
can hardly be called vital air, though oxygen be the only positively 
vital element of the air we breathe. It is, however, most probable that 
nitrogen also exists in the sun, several well-marked coincidences 
between the atmospheric nitrogen: bands and bright parts of the solar 
spectrum being recognisable in Dr. Draper's photographs; and 
although the evidence in their case is not in itself so decisive as that 
which Dr. Draper has obtained in the case of oxygen, yet it must be 
remembered that the completeness of the evidence for oxygen goes 
far to render the comparatively less striking evidence of the presence 
of nitrogen sufficient for that gas also. 

It may be well to add a few words to show how carefully Dr. 
Draper has dealt with this matter, and how laborious such researches 
are. Each photograph of his series has required an exposure of 
fifteen minutes, and with preparation and development a full half-hour 
has been occupied. To produce a good photograph, exclusive of 
intermediate trials, 30,000 ten-inch sparks are required ; that is, 
30,000 revolutions of the bobbin of the gramme machine. “In the 
last three years,” says Dr. Draper, “ the gramme machine has made 
20 millions of revolutions. ‘The petroleum engine only consumes a 
couple of drops of oil at each stroke, and yet it has used up about 
150 gallons. Each drop of oil produces two or three ten-inch 
sparks. It must also be borne in mind that comparison spectra can 
only be made when the sun is shining, and clouds, therefore, are a 
fertile source of loss of time.” 

RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 





A SIDE-LIGHT ON GRAY’S 
“ BARD.” 


HERE are some faces which, when we first see them, appear 
to us quite commonplace and uninteresting, because, perhaps, 
we have not yet learnt to read in them all the hidden lines which 
tell of high and noble character, of subtle depth, or of eager and 
earnest resolution. But when we come to know them better, and to 
recognise the individuality which underlies their seemingly mute 
exterior, we are often enabled to perceive the unsuspected beauty, 
and to decipher the eloquent hieroglyphics written on the speaking 
features. Physiognomy has certainly a kind of ea-fost-facto truth 
about it. It does not tell us what is the character, from mere 
inspection of the face: but when we know the character from long 
observation, it allows us to read its record in every curl of the lip 
and in every movement of the eye. The expression mirrors and 
reflects the mind; yet only those who know the mind already can 
recognise the reflection in the mirror. 

Comparatively few, however, have noticed a contrary experience, 
to which attention has been much less frequently directed—the 
experience in which we find a face meaningless to us from its very 
familiarity. We have grown up side by side with it, perhaps, and 
have so implicitly taken it for granted, that we really do not know 
whether it is plain or pretty, dull or lively, intelligent or stupid. We 
accept it in the mass as so-and-so’s face, without ever thinking of its 
meaning one way or the other. 

Something analogous is too often the case with those poems which 
we learnt in our childhood, and the words of which have rung in our ears 
throughout our whole lives. Many of them have almost no meaning 
for us at all, until by some chance we happen to think about them in 
a scholarly fashion, and set ourselves deliberately to discover what idea 
was in the poet’s mind when he wrote those lines whose very music has 
prevented us hitherto from realising their sense. In fact, most people 
do poetry and poets a great injustice, because they will not take the 
trouble to think while they read. The mere sensuous pleasure of 
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the modulated verse, aided by the beauty of the choice and exquisite 
language, or of the dreamy zsthetic atmosphere, suffices for their 
gratification ; and they will not put themselves out by trying to 
understand the deeper lesson which the poet may be endeavouring to 
impress upon their minds. And this is especially apt to occur with 
those poems which we have known the longest and fancy that we 
love the best. We feel much like the good old countrywomen who 
listen to an eloquent sermon with the deepest attention, and tell you 
afterwards that they don’t exactly know what it was all about, but it 
was all very beautiful. 

Such treatment is really very unfair to the great artists who have 
lavished their pains and their skill upon these highest products of 
the esthetic faculty for our delight and instruction. No critic who 
looked at a Rembrandt or a Cuyp would venture to say that the 
picture was certainly very lovely, though he was not quite sure 
whether it represented a burgomaster or a group of cattle. Yet that 
is exactly and literally what many people do with the masterpieces of 
poetry. Far from endeavouring to understand all the little touches, 
all the technical triumphs, as the connoisseur in painting endeavours 
to understand a Lionardo or a Turner, they are often satisfied to 
misconceive the whole meaning and purport of an entire composition. 
They do not even know what the poet is writing about, whereas they 
ought to study his minutest peculiarities with the loving eye of a 
Ruskin ora Pater. To borrow once more an illustration from the sister 
art, they are content to mistake a landscape by Claude for an historical 
figure-piece, and a portrait by Gainsborough for an Italian sunset. 

Lest the conscientious reader should imagine that this stricture 
is overdrawn, allow me to relate a personal experience which will 
illustrate the literal truth of my statements. Talking the other day 
with a friend, who had just expressed a great admiration for “ Locksley 
Hall,” I happened to say something about the prophetic picture of 
aerial balloon navigation in that beautiful poem ; when my friend at 
once looked puzzled, and after a moment’s hesitation confessed that 
he didn’t remember anything of the sort. So I quoted the well-known 
lines in all their simple and apparently unmistakable clearness :— 


For I dipt into the future, far as human eye can see, 

Saw the vision of the world and all the wonder that would be ; 
Sawthe heavens fill with commerce, argosies of magic sails, 

Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down with costly bales ; 

Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and there rain’d a ghastly dew 
From the nations’ airy navies.grappling in the central blue ; 

Far along the world-wide whisper of the south wind rushing warm, 
With the standards of the peoples plunging through the thunder-storm. 
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When I had finished, my friend said frankly: “I never thought 
they meant ¢iat before:” and on my pressing him as to what he 
thought they dd mean, he answered at last : “‘ Well, I have read them 
a thousand times, and always knew they sounded very pretty ; but it 
never struck me to look for any particular sense in them at all.” And 
yet this was a classical scholar, who had received that English university 
education which, however great may be its faults in other respects, 
tends at least to make men read carefully whatever they read. Had 
it been a corrupt chorus of Aéschylus or a crabbed allusion in Persius, 
he would have been able to have given the various opinions of half-a- 
dozen commentators : but, being only a familiar passage from one of 
the most consummate artists of modern times, he had never troubled 
himself to give it two minutes’ consideration. Is not such a vague- 
ness of idea just as inexcusable in a man of culture as the incapacity 
to distinguish between a cow and a tree would be in an art-critic ? _ 

One more instance to enforce the existing carelessness of most 
poetical readers to the meaning of their authors. If you ask any 
shallow critic what he thinks of Mr. Swinburne’s marvellous master- 
piece, “Dolores,” he will teil you promptly that it is all sound and has 
no meaning whatsoever. When you chance to light upon one of 
these easy dogmatists, just open the volume at that lurid poem, and ask 
him to read the magnificent verses which describe the real or supposed 
persecution of the early Christians by Nero, with their manifold 
allusions to Tacitus and Suetonius, and their obvious inspiration 
from the terrible gladiatorial pieces with which Géréme horrifies and 
enthrals us on his morbid canvas.' After he has read it through, 
ask him what it all means ; and you will generally find that he has 
not the slightest idea. Next, construe the passage for him, line by 
line, explaining all the allusions, as one would construe and explain 
a hard bit in Juvenal or Pindar: and then inquire whether he still 
thinks the poem is meaningless. In nine cases out of ten you will 
find the conversion of your catechumen is instantaneous. I cannot 
promise that he will love you the better for it ; he will probably vote 
you either a prig or a bore ; but the mental discipline will do him 
worlds of good, and will show him conclusively that criticism requires 
at least some little wooden comprehension of an author’s meaning, if 
nothing more. Real criticism requires not only such wooden 
intellectual comprehension, but sympathetic appreciation of beauties 
and delicate discrimination of defects as well : yet you will not have 


' The passage is too long for insertion here ; but it consists of stanzas 28 to 32, 
pages 186, 187, in the fourth edition of ‘‘ Poems and Ballads.” 
3A2 
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spent your labour in vain if you only succeed in convincing your 
scholar (who must certainly not be past middle age) to think about 
what he reads before he sits in judgment upon it. 

And now, after this long preamble, I am going to attempt some 
such slight explanation of three stanzas in Gray’s “ Bard,” one of those 
old favourites of our school-days the full bearing of which, as it 
seems to me, many of us fail entirely to understand. Most of the 
commentators whose works have fallen in my way either mistake the 
sense altogether, or gloss it over hastily as if uncertain as to its 
intention ; or else, if they give the true interpretation, do so in such a 
cursory and perfunctory manner as to leave most readers just as 
much in the dark as the glimmering light of nature would have left 
them without the aid of the commentator’s lantern. I do not 
propose to offer any esthetic remarks upon the “ Bard,” because our 
age in its exclusive romanticism is still a little intolerant of eighteenth- 
century verse, and often lacks that catholicity which would enable it 
to appreciate Gray and Collins after their kind as fully as it appreciates 
Keats and Shelley after theirs : but I merely wish to point out what 
seems to me the plain and literal interpretation of these three much. 
mistaken stanzas, which really enclose the central point of that great 
typical poem. 

Gray is above everything a learned poet. An Eton boy and a 
Cambridge man by education, a student by choice and habit, all his 
verse is full of recondite allusion, and must be treated from the 
standpoint of a scholar and a classicist. But Gray had much more 
than the usual learning of the eighteenth century. He took an 
interest, then very rare, in Medizval history and literature. To him, 
the reigns of our Plantagenet kings were not the mere “ dark ages,” 
the “ Gothic times,” that they were to too many of his contemporaries. 
History did not begin in his eyes with the accession of Henry VIII. 
He could read and enjoy the early English historians in a spirit 
which was not often found before the great Medizvalist reaction in 
our own day. Moreover, Gray was a pioneer in the field of Keltic 
literature. His translation of Gwalchmai’s ode on Owain’s victory 
in the Menai Straits is one of the earliest English transcripts of any 
Welsh song. He projected a history of English poetry in which all 
the origines of our verse literature, as he conceived them, were to 
receive full treatment ; and for this purpose he threw himself with 
his usual scholastic ardour into the study both of Anglo-Saxon and 
of Welsh poems. The origin of rhyme especially engaged his atten- 
tion, and so led him to attach great importance to Keltic influence 
in moulding our system of versification. Of course Gray did not 
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avoid all the errors which were so common in the historical views of 
his time : but he succeeded in getting rid of no small number among 
them, while he was possessed by the remainder in a very mitigated 
form. 

With such tastes and knowledge to guide him, Gray chose for the 
subject of his greatest ode the popular myth respecting the massacre 
of the Welsh minstrels by Edward I. Whether he did or did not 
believe in that exploded story matters little for the critical com- 
prehension of his poem. True or untrue, the old legend offered an 
admirable situation for such a poet as Gray; and he made use of it 
accordingly. At the moment of the English king’s triumph, as his 
army winds slowly “ down the steep of Snowdon’s shaggy side,” after 
the massacre of the bards, those Tyrtzi whose savage battle-songs 
had kept alive the bitter hatred of the Cymri for the “Saxon,” a 
solitary survivor of the proscribed and murdered minstrels suddenly 
appears before him to foretell the miserable doom of the Plantagenets 
and the future glory of the Tudors. After bewailing the loss of his 
companions, lying “on dreary Arvon’s shore, smeared with blood 
and ghastly pale,” he goes on to prophesy in language of oracular 
vagueness the misfortunes which will befall Edward’s descendants. 
The wretched murder of Edward II., the deserted death-bed of 
Edward III., the early fate of the Black Prince, the mysterious end 
of Richard II., the long strife of the Red and White Roses, the 
hapless lot of Henry VI., and finally the murder of the young king 
Edward V. and his brother by Richard IIL., “ the bristled boar,” are 
all passed in rapid review. Last of all, the poem ends with the three 
stanzas on which I wish in particular to comment. They run as 
follows :— 


* Edward, lo ! to sudden fate 

(Weave we the woof; The thread is spun ;) 
IIalf of thy heart we consecrate. 

(The web is wove ; The work is done ; ) 


Stay, O stay! nor thus forlorn 

Leave me unbless’d, unpitied, here to mourn : 
In yon bright track that fires the western skies 
They melt, they vanish from my eyes. 


But O! what solemn scenes on Snowdon’s height 
Descending slow their glittering skirts unroll ! 
Visions of glory, spare my aching sight, 
Ye unborn ages, crowd not on my soul! 
No more our long-lost Arthur we bewail :— 
All hail, ye genuine kings! Britannia’s issue, hail ! 
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‘ Girt with many a baron bold 
Sublime their starry fronts they rear ; 

And gorgeous dames, and statesmen old 
In bearded majesty, appear. 


In the midst, a form divine ! 

Her eye proclaims her of the Briton-line : 
Her lion-port, her awe-commanding face 
Attemper’d sweet to virgin-grace. 


What strings symphonious tremble in the air, 
What strains of vocal transport round her play ? 
Hear from the grave, great Taliessin, hear ; 
They breathe a soul to animate thy clay. 
Bright Rapture calls, and, soaring as she sings, 
Waves in the eye of Heaven her many-colour’d wings. 


* The verse adorn again 
Fierce War and faithful Love 
And Truth severe by fairy Fiction drest. 
In buskined measures move 
Pale Grief, and pleasing Pain, 
With Horror, tyrant of the throbbing breast. 
A voice as of the cherub-choir 
Gales from blooming Eden bear, 
And distant warblings lessen on my ear 
That lost in long futurity expire. 
Fond impious man, think’st thou yon sanguine cloud 
Raised by thy breath has quench’d the orb of day? 


To-morrow he repairs the golden flood 
And warms the nations with redoubled ray. 


Enough for me : with joy I see 
The different doom our fates assign : 

Be thine Despair and sceptred Care ; 
To triumph and to die are mine. 


—He spoke, and headlong from the mountain’s height 
Deep in the roaring tide he plunged to endless night. 


Now, these stanzas, which form the real climax and _ natural 
triumphant conclusion to the poem, have been, I believe, almost 
universally misunderstood. Yet without them the whole ode would 
be comparatively meaningless and futile. The first half predicts the 
misfortunes which will fall upon the family of Edward ; the second 
half foretels the revival of Welsh dominion and Welsh minstrelsy, 
under the succeeding Welsh dynasty of the Tudors. This one fact, 
that the Tudors were Welsh, forms the keynote to the ode; and if it 
is overlooked, the whole sense must inevitably be missed. The bard, 
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in short, regards the accession of Henry VII. as the overthrow of 
the Norman (or rather Angevin) house, and the revival of the Keltic 
supremacy over Britain. The political and poetical glories of the 
Elizabethan age he identifies with the restoration of the bardic era. 
Shakespeare and Spenser are in his eyes the successors of Taliesin 
and of the ‘singers who crowded to the court of Llewelyn ap 
Jorwerth. Thus his prospective triumph is complete. Not only 
will endless misfortunes overtake the descendants of Edward, but a 
Welsh prince will drive them at last from the throne ; and though 
the bards may be crushed and annihilated for the day, they will spring 
up once more, greater than ever, in the court of a Welsh princess, 
Gray himself, it is true, hinted at the meaning in a footnote ; but his ex- 
planation was so short and inconclusive, after his usual fashion, that 
few readers will understand the comment any better than the text. 

In order fully to understand the allusions conveyed in these 
stanzas, therefore, we must glance back at certain facts in our earlier 
history which were familiar enough to Gray, but are not so familiar 
to all his readers. 

From the day when the mighty wave of Teutonic armed colonis- 
ation broke over Britain, the aboriginal Kelts never ceased firmly to 
believe that the intruders would sooner or later be driven out of the 
land they had usurped. While the English still held only a long strip 
of the eastern coast, Gildas prophesied that before another century 
the heathen would retreat once more to the home whence they came. 
But the English wave rolled onward, and the real or mythical Arthur 
made a last vain effort to stem its advance. The victory at 
Deorham, in 577, brought the “Saxons,” as their Welsh foemen 
called them, to the Bristol Channel, and cut off the Cymri of Corn- 
wall from their brethren in the north. Yet still the firm faith of the 
Kelts never wavered, and their popular songs still declared that the 
pagans would give place in time to the Christian people whom they 
had -cooped up among the wild western extremities of the island. 
Thirty years later, another onward step in the Teutonic conquest was 
taken, when A®thelfrith of Northumbria overcame the Cymri at 
Chester, and extended the area of English dominion to the Irish Sea, 
thus cutting off the Welsh of Wales from their countrymen in Strath- 
clyde, just as the West Saxons after the battle of Deorham had cut 
them off from those of Cornwall. Thenceforward, the Keltic race 
was split up into three divisions, on which the intrusive and aggres- 
sive English continued slowly to gain. Before long, the inde- 
pendence of Cornwall and of Strathclyde was lost; but among 
the rugged hills and valleys of wild Wales itself, the Cymric 
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language and nationality survived unimpaired for many cen- 
turies. Step by step the “Saxons” went on advancing upon 
them: under the early English kings they pushed their way along 
the Bristol Channel, the Dee, and the Irish Sea ; and under the 
Norman and Angevin dynasties, they cooped up the Lords of 
Snowdon and of Powys in a narrow corner of Gwynedd. Yet, in spite 
of all, the Welshmen continued to believe with unwavering confid- 
ence in the supposed prophecies of Merlin and in the final triumph 
of the Welsh nationality. They looked forward to a time when 
England should once more become Britain, and when Englishmen 
should at last give way to Britons. 

In our ears these words are very nearly synonymous. But they 
were not so in the ears of our fathers, and they are not so in the ears 
of Welshmen at the present day. To them, a Briton meant and 
means an aboriginal Kelt ; and it is the neglect of this obvious 
distinction which has made so many readers miss the point of 
Gray’s ode. 

At length, in the thirteenth century, the last act in the long drama 
of conquest was played, and the independence of Wales was utterly 
destroyed. Edward I. overcame Llewelyn ap Gruffydd, annexed his 
territories, and blotted out his family. The bards had long formed 
the centre of opposition to the English power, with their inspiriting 
prophecies of final Welsh triumph, and their constant incitement to 
war against the “Saxon.” The story of their massacre naturally 
enough grew up in time, and afforded a peg for the poet’s inven- 
tion. 

But while all these things were passing in Great Britain, the Little 
Britons of Armorica or Brittany had been weaving a famous legend 
of like purport, which was destined to produce wide-spreading effects 
upon English literature. Whether the’ great cycle of Arthurian 
romance was common to both branches of the Cymric race, or whether, 
as seems most probable, it was first elaborated among the wild moors 
of Bretagne Bretonnante, and afterwards imported into Wales by 
returned Welsh refugees, matters little to the comprehension of 
Gray’s ode. Certain it is at least that soon after the Norman con- 
quest the story of Arthur had become an integral part of Welsh 
belief, and that the faith in his future reappearance formed the central 
feature in the hopes of Welsh restoration. Early in the twelfth 
century Geoffrey of Monmouth had woven the old Breton tale into 
the midst of that strange mythological chronicle which passed current 
as history with our forefathers for so many generations, and which 
even Milton did not disdain to accept as perhaps enclosing some 
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possible kernel of truth. In this veracious romance Geoffrey told 
the world, like a genuine bragging Kelt that he was, how the British 
nation was derived from Brutus the Trojan ; how a long line of 
kings had ruled over the island from the arrival of that mythical 
founder to the invasion of C. Cesar the Dictator ; how British 
emperors had long disputed the succession with the Roman usurpers ; 
and how, after the Romans withdrew, the British kings had bravely 
held their own against the heathen Saxons. The figure of Arthur 
played a principal part in this curious medley, and kept alive the 
enthusiasm of the Cymri in the face of ever-aggressive Norman 
invasion. Henry II. visited the old British monastery of Glaston- 
bury—the Ynys-vitrain of the vanquished Kelts—for the express 
purpose of discovering the tomb and remains of Arthur, and so de- 
monstrating the falsity of the legend in accordance with which he 
was believed not to have died, but to have taken refuge for a while 
in “ the island valley of Avilion,” where he should heal him of his 
grievous wound, and return in the fulness of time to drive the Saxons 
out of the land. Constance of Brittany, herself a Kelt of Armorica, 
gave the name of Arthur to her hapless child, Henry’s grandson, 
who might have united once more the greater and the lesser Britain, 
and ruled as a Briton over the English intruders. But his murder 
by his uncle, King John, crushed out the hopes of an immediate 
Arthurian revival, and left the Welsh to watch and wait unceasingly 
for nearly three centuries longer. So they watched and waited, till 
in the end the prophecy of Merlin was fulfilled. 

Meanwhile, even after Edward’s conquest, the Plantagenets were 
unable to reduce Wales to a willing submission. A ring of great 
fortresses at Conway, Caernarvon, and Harlech, girt round the Snow- 
donian region all in vain. The national feeling remained as strong as 
ever, ready to break out into open revolt on the slightest provocation. 
Once, in the reign of Henry IV., a Welsh chieftain, Owain Glyndwr, 
the Glendowcr of Shakespeare, nearly succeeded in establishing his 
independence. Early in the fifteenth century he assembled a par- 
liament at Dolgelly, and signed a treaty of alliance with France, 
which begins in assured regal style, “Owinus Dei Gratid Princeps 
Wallize,” and speaks throughout in the genuine tone of independent 
royalty. But the Lancastrians were too much for the new Prince of 
Wales, and the hopes of Cymric nationality once more sank into tem- 
porary abeyance. 

One of the many prophecies attributed to Merlin declared that 
Richmond should come out of Brittany to conquer England. In the 
reign of Henry V., Arthur de Richemont, son of the Duke of Brit- 
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tany, a Kelt, and a bearer of the destined name, was taken prisoner 
at Agincourt. But Henry refused to sanction his ransom, and thus 
another Arthur was lost to British hopes.’ orem 

At last the fulness of time arrived for the’ fulfilment of Merlin’s 
oracles.’ The way in which a claim to the throne of the Plantagenets 
passed into the hands of a Welsh family was singular enough. 
Katharine of France, widow of Henry V., whose rough-and-ready 
wooing Shakespeare has set before us in a famous scene, made a royal 
mésalliance, after her first husband’s death, with Sir Owen Tudor, 
a Welsh gentleman of small fortune, who boasted, by way of com- 
pensation, a real or mythical pedigree from the ancient British kings. 
Geoffrey of Monmouth had bestowed upon Britain after the with- 
drawal of the Romans a regular line of sovereigns of the medizval 
type; and from these doubtful royalties Owen Tudor claimed to 
derive his descent. His son Edmund, Earl of Richmond, and half- 
brother of Henry VI., married Margaret Beaufort, the heiress of the 
indirect line of John of Gaunt, by his left-handed union with Katharine 
Swynford. The son of this marriage was Henry VII., who was thus 
closely related with the Lancastrian family on either side, but only 
by lateral connexions or by originally illegitimate descent. His 
single real claim to the throne was through the Beauforts, and the Act 
which declared their legitimacy also declared them incapable of suc- 
ceeding to the crown. Hence the Tudor family, having a very weak 
hereditary title, did the best to strengthen it by marriage with the 
representatives of the Yorkist House, and above all by magnifying 
the grandeur of their traditional descent from the early British kings. 

Henry of Richmond was thus by birth an ap-Tudor and a 
Welshman. He had a house at Abermaw on the Mawddach, which 
we English barbarously Anglicise into Barmouth ; and this house, 
known as T)gwyn-yn-Bermo, is still pointed out to visitors at the 
present day. When he invaded England, he came from Brittany, 
that Britain-beyond-Sea which even now retains its ancient British 
language in a form comprehensible to educated Welshmen in spite of 
dialectical variations ; and thus he fulfilled the prophecy of Merlin, 
that Richmond should come against the English from Brittany. He 
landed at Milford Haven in South Wales, amongst his own people, 
who welcomed him as their long-expected deliverer from the Saxon 
yoke, and who followed his standard in numbers to the victorious 
field of Bosworth. On that field, as all Welshmen devoutly believed, 
the Cymri conquered at last their English oppressors, and placed one 


1 I owe this fact to Miss Yonge’s interesting but often untrustworthy ‘ History 
of Christian Names.” 
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of their own countrymen on the throne of Britain. From the acces- 
sion of Henry VII. Wales was finally pacified, because a Welsh 
dynasty ruled over Englishmen and Welshmen alike, and the Kelts 
felt themselves no longer a subject race, but rather the ruling nation- 
ality of Britain.' 

From first to last the Tudors never forgot their Welsh origin. It 
was their cue to dwell rather upon their glorious descent from the 
ancient British kings than upon their doubtfully legitimate inheritance 
of the Plantagenet crown. Henry himself called the heir to his 
throne, the first-born son of his marriage with the Yorkist princess 
Elizabeth, by the ancient British name of Arthur. Had the young 
prince lived to sit upon the throne, the prophecy of Merlin would 
have been fulfilled to the letter, and Arthur would have come again 
to rule over Britain. But unhappily the bearer of that fated name 
died before his father, and left his young maiden-widow, Katharine 
of Arragon, as a legacy of misfortune to his brother Henry VIII. 
Neither the bluff king himself, nor his daughter Elizabeth, ever 
neglected their Welsh subjects. The great queen was never tired of 
hearing her poets allude to her mythical Cymric origin, and one of 
the nearest ways to that mass of vanity and caprice which passed 
muster for her heart was to sing of her mighty ancestors Corineus, 
Careticus, and Cadwallader. 

Thus Spenser, when about to give his versified edition of Geoffrey 
of Monmouth’s history, begins the recital with a preamble after this 
fashion :— 

More ample spirit than hetherto was wount 
Here needes me, whiles the famous Auncestryes 


Of my most dreaded Soveraigne I recount, 
By which all earthly Princes she doth far surmount. 


Thy name, O soveraine Queene, thy realme, and race, 
From this renowmed Prince derived arre, 
Who mightily upheld that royall mace 
Which now thou bear’st, to thee descended farre 
From mighty Kings and Conquerours in warre, 
Thy fathers and Greatgrandfathers of old, 
Whose noble deeds above the Northern starre 
Immortal Fame for ever hath enrold ; 

As in that Old Mans booke they were in order told.? 


Here it will hardly be necessary to remind the reader of the zerie 
Queene that the prince in question is Arthur himself, from whom 


It is an interesting fact that in the veins of our present Royal family flows 
the commingled blood of Cerdic the West-Saxon and Owen Tudor the Welshman, 
of William the Norman and Malcolm the Scot. 

* Faery Queene, Book ii. Cante x. stanzas 2-4. 
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Elizabeth is said to derive her “‘linage.” The chronicle which follows 
details the succession of ancient British kings, always according to 
the veracious Geoffrey, from the landing of Brutus the Trojan to the 
reign of Uther Pendragon, father of Arthur. In a later book the 
history is continued through the mythical line of Gorlois and Vortipore, 
to the princes whom Spenser commemorates as Rhodoricke, Howell 
Dha, and Griffyth Conan. Finaily, the whole account is completed 
with the following prophecy :— 

Yet shall a third both these’ and thine subdew : 

There shall a lion from the sea-bord wood 

Of Neustria? come roring with a crew 

Of hungry whelpes, his battailous bold brood, 

Whose clawes were newly dipt in cruddy blood, 

That from the Daniske Tyrant’s head shall rend 

Th’ usurpéd crowne, as if that he were wood, 

And the spoile of the country conquered 

Emongst his young ones shall divide with bountyhed. 


Tho’ when the terme is full accomplishid 
There shall a spark of fire, which hath long while 
Bene in his ashes rakéd up and hid, 
Bee freshly kindled in the fruitful Ile 
Of Mona, where it lurkéd in exile ; 
Which shall breake forth into bright burning flame, 
And reach into the house that beares the stile 
Of royall Maiesty and soveraine name : 
So shall the Briton blood their crowne again reclame. 


Thenceforth, eternall union shall be made 
Betweene the Nations different afore, 
And sacred Peace shall lovingly persuade 
The warlike minds to learne her goodly lore, 
And Civile armes to exercise no more : 
Then shall a Royall Virgin raine, which shall 
Stretch her white rod over the Belgicke shore, 
And the great Castle smite so sore withall, 
That it shall make him shake, and shortly learn to fall.* 


Shakespeare, too, gives us many hints to the like effect. There 
can be little doubt that the well-known scenes in Aing Henry V. 
between Fluellen, the king, and Ancient Pistol, are introduced out 
of compliment to the Queen’s Welsh ancestry. Henry himself, the 
great English hero, as Shakespeare’s contemporaries conceived him, 
and as a Lancastrian indirectly connected with the Tudor claims, 
is proud to call himself “ Harry of Monmouth,” and to wear the leek 
in token of his Welsh nationality. We may be sure that all these 


1 The ‘* Saxons” and the Danes. * Normandy. 
* Faery Queene, Book iii. Canto iii. stanzas 47-49. 
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touches were thrown into the play out of deference to the fancies and 
predilections of Elizabeth’s court. It is not without reason that the 
braggart Pistol is made to exclaim, “ Not for Cadwallader and all his 
goats!” and then to eat his words with the unwelcome leek ; and 
when Pistol applies the expression “ Base Trojan” to Fluellen, the 
allusion to the myth of Brutus and the origiu of the Britons must 
have been quite obvious to an Elizabethan audience. 

And now, if the reader will turn back to the concluding stanzas 
of Gray’s ode, quoted on a previous page, he will see that the bard 
accurately foresaw this final victory of the Welsh nationality. Only 
in the light of these facts can we understand his triumphant exclama- 
tion— 

No more our long-lost Arthur we bewail : 

All hail, ye genuine kings ! Britannia’s issue, hail! 
It is the Tudor dynasty, the restored Welsh line, that the minstrel 
sees with his prophetic vision. - It is the Elizabethan age that seems 
to him the fulfilment of Merlin’s oracles, the enthronement of Bri- 
tannia’s issue, and the end of Saxon supremacy. 


In the midst a form divine ! 
Her eye proclaims her of the Briton-line. 


To us, the Briton-line means at first sight simply English; but the 
bard sees in the person of Elizabeth the restoration of the ancient 
British monarchy and the renewed glories of the Bardic period. 
Aneurin and Taliesin live again in Shakespeare and Spenser. The 
massacre of Edward is a fruitless cruelty. Bereft of his wife, looking 
forward to the doom he has heard pronounced upon his children, the 
king will feel his wicked work has been all in vain. But the bard 
can confidently expect the final restitution of his race and order, and 
can cry with his last breath— 


Enough for me : with joy I see 
The different doom our fates assign : 
Be thine Despair and sceptred Care ; 
To triumph and to die are mine. 


Before I conclude, I should like to offer a word of apology to 
those historical readers who have already seen for themselves the real 
meaning of the ode. To them, of course, my exegesis will seem a 
twice-told tale. But there are so many persons, probably, who have 
not caught the real meaning, that it may be worth while to point it 
out, as this paper endeavours to do, for their benefit only. I have 
not myself met with any edition of Gray which clearly explains the 
purport of these last three stanzas, and I have seen several which 
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clearly misrepresent it. For example, Mr. Moultrie, one of Gray’s 
most sympathetic editors, thus writes upon the subject : “ After repro- 
bating Edward for his cruelties, he with prophetic spirit declares that 
his cruelties shall never extinguish the noble ardour of poetic genius 
in the island; and that men shall never be wanting to celebrate true 
virtue.” I merely quote this passage to show how thoroughly the 
critic has misread the spirit of the ode by completely overlooking the 
reference to the Welsh origin of the Tudors. And when a competent 
editor thus misses the main point of the whole work, there can be 
little doubt that most casual students have equally missed it. This 
must be my excuse, therefore, for an examination which the more 
learned among my readers may perhaps find needlessly explanatory. 


GRANT ALLEN, 
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POCKET BOROUGHS. 


STRANGER who was told that this country is unparalleled in 

wealth and industry, and more civilised and more enlightened 
than any country was before it, . . . would be very much astonished 
if he were taken to a ruined mound and told that that mound sent 
two representatives to Parliament ; if he were taken to a stone wall 
and told that three niches in it sent two representatives to Parlia- 
ment ; if he were taken to a park, where no houses were to be seen, 
and told that that park sent two representatives to Parliament.” 
These sentences were uttered by Lord John Russell in the House of 
Commons on the night of the rst of March 1831, and form part of 
the preface to the speech in which he introduced his first Reform 
Bill. The noble Lord illustrated and supported his affirmation by 
reading a list of 62 boroughs, which returned over a hundred 
members to Parliament, the parliamentary representation of which 
was as much the private property of certain gentlemen as was the 
land upon which the so-called boroughs stood. It is an astounding 
list. To mention a few: there is Minehead, with a constituency of 
ten, who voted as they were bidden by Mr. Luttrell. There was 
Budeley, with 13 voters, and a proprietor in Lord Littelton ; Droit- 
wich, whose dozen voters belonged to Lord Foley ; Launceston, 
which had as many as 15 voters, and a proprietor in the Duke of 
Northumberland ; and at the head of the list glorious Gatton, where 
all the householders had a vote, and there were only five to exercise 
the privilege. 

There is, of course, nothing even approaching this condition of 
things in the present Parliamentary representation of the United 
Kingdom. Nevertheless, what is distantly alluded to as “influence” 
is not unknown in a surprisingly large number of constituencies. At 
the present time, when there are many intending candidates looking 
out for eligible seats, it may be useful to point out a few of the 
Parliamentary boroughs where it is well known, in quarters where 
these matters are dealt with, that candidates will have to make their 
account with some one over and above the electors. 

Taking the constituencies in alphabetical order, we commence at 
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Aylesbury, a pleasant little borough in Bucks, whose four thousand 
electors return as many members to Parliament as Manchester with 
its 62,000, or Liverpool with its 61,000. The Rothschild family 
have considerable influence here, and judiciously use it by returning 
the present head of the house, Sir Nathaniel. At Belfast the name 
of the Marquis of Donegal is one to corjure with. It was used in 
1874 to confer upon Parliament the advantage of the association of 
that enlightened legislator, Mr. William Johnstone, whom a merciful 
Ministry have since made Inspector of Fisheries. In Bury St. 
Edmunds the Duke of Grafton and the Marquis of Bristol, two kings 
in this Suffolk Brentford, reign, and Lord Francis Hervey, fourth son 
of the Marquis, sits in Parliament. Calne, one of the smallest of 
English boroughs, having only 765 electors on the roll, had a good 
deal of glory reflected upon it during the ten years preceding 1868, 
by reason of its connection with Mr. Lowe. In that year, however, 
Lord Edmund Fitzmaurice left college with an honourable record, 
and his father, the Marquis of Lansdowne, returned him to the House 
of Commons in the name of the electors of Calne. ‘The electoral 
history of Calne is portentously placid. Only once since the Reform 
Bill has it known the anxieties and excitement of a contested election. 
This was in 1859, when Mr. Lowe was presented with the borough, 
and an audacious Conservative, named Henley, presumed to dispute 
the arrangement. Calne, though unaccustomed to the opportunity 
of deciding between conflicting claims, nobly did its duty, returning 
Mr. Lowe at the head of the poll, by 103 votes against 25. In those 
days the number of registered electors was 258. 

In Cardiff the Marquis of Bute has considerable influence, but it 
has been ineffectually used against the predominance of Liberal 
feeling which has uninterruptedly maintained a Liberal vote in the 
House of Commons for upwards of a quarter of a century. Jn Car- 
narvonshire Lord Penrhyn is a tower of strength, and Lord Penrhyn’s 
son and heir represents the county in Parliament. For forty years, 
with a brief interval following upon the great Gladstone triumph in 
1868, the county of Carnarvon has been an appanage of the always 
respectable, and now noble, family at Penrhyn Castle. Colonel 
Douglas-Pennant being in 1865 created a peer by a grateful Govern- 
ment, his son, Colonel George Douglas-Pennant, took his place in 
the House of Commons. The Honourable George did not prove a 
brilliantly shining light, and there followed in 1868 the alarming and 
unexpected assertion of independence on the part of the 6,000 
odd electors. But at the first opportunity—in 1874 to wit—this 
reproach was removed from North Wales; a Douglas-Pennant again 
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represented Carnarvonshire, and the anticipated friction at the axle 
of the earth was averted. Penrhyn Castle, as everyone knows, will 
be again pained and shocked by the appearance in the field at the 
forthcoming general election of a popular candidate, who will dispute 
the right of the Honourable George to a seat in Parliament, which, 
to do him justice, he does not abuse by too great frequency of use. 
Penrhyn Castle awaits the issue with confidence and dignity. 

In Chester the Grosvenor family have considerable influence, 
which ever since the Reform Biil has been used to return a Grosvenor 
at the head of the poll. Unhappily for the Liberal cause, the supply 
of Grosvenors fell short in 1869. When Earl Grosvenor, member for 
Chester, succeeded his father in the then Marquisate, there was only 
one brother left, and he was member for Flintshire. A second Liberal 
was returned for the city; but the first place on the poll was gained 
by a Conservative, the present Chairman of Committees. At Chi- 
chester the very considerable influence of the Duke of Richmond is 
beneficially exercised to provide a seat for Lord Henry Lennox, a 
statesman otherwise much neglected of fortune. At Chippenham, a 
little Wilts borough, Sir John Neeld has a good deal of property, and 
once, when its goo electors returned two members, did the borough 
the favour of representing it in company with Mr. Goldney. In 1868, 
the representation of the borough being reduced by the action of the 
Conservative Reform Bill, the Baronet retired gracefully, leaving Mr. 
Goldney in possession of the field. Sir John has, however, several 
sons of eligible age, and should the ambition of any one of them be 
turned towards political life, we may miss the present chirpy member 
for Chippenham. 

At Cirencester the Bathurst family have a good deal of property. 
“ Tien ta foy” is the motto of this noble house, and it may be added 
that they have also held to their borough, a Bathurst or a friend of 
the family having filled the seat as far back as the memory of man 
goes. The present earl sat for the borough till March Jast year, 
when he was called to the Upper House. The crisis found him 
unprepared with a proper successor, his eldest son being only fifteen. 
This is a failing which time will mend. In the mean time Mr. 
Chester-Master is good enough to keep the seat warm, and Ciren- 
cester is content. 

Dorchester has 737 electors and Lord Alington, the latter of 
prime importance at election times. Dudley electorally belongs to 
the earl of that ilk. The heir of the earldom, Viscount Ednam, being 
only twelve years of age, Mr. Sheridan continues to hold a seat 
which he has occupied for upwards of twenty years. 
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Dungarvan is, as far as I can recollect, the smallest borough 
having a representative in Parliament ; the electoral roll numbers 
317. The Duke of Devonshire has some property here, but his 
influence, if it has been seriously exerted, has never prevailed over 
the claims of a popular candidate. Enniskillen belongs, to a con- 
siderable extent, to the Earl of Erne. His son and heir, Lord 
Crichton, represents the borough. 

Eye, in Suffolk, is as much the property of Sir E. Kerrison as the 
honourable baronet’s nose or his right arm. From 1832 to 1865 it was 
represented by a Sir E. Kerrison, father or son. In July 1866, the 
present baronet, growing weary of legislative duties, retired from the 
borough, nominating as his successor Lord Barrington, that mute but 
not inglorious minister. Helstone, a little Cornwall borough, with 
its thousand electors, dances to the piping of the Duke of Leeds. 
But other influences are occasionally at work, as is suggested by the 
fact that in two successive years, 1865 and 1866, there were petitions, 
with the result of unseating one of the members. At Hertford the 
influence of the Marquis of Salisbury is tempered by that of Earl 
Cowper. For many years, dating from 1835, a Cowper sat for the 
borough ; but in these latter days the influence of the Conservative 
magnate prevails, and Lord Salisbury’s nephew, Mr. Balfour, is 
member for Hertford. The Duke of Norfolk has connections with 
Horsham, which, forty years ago, were influential enough to return 
two young Lord Howards for the borough. But of late the place 
seems to have outgrown ducal influence. Huntingdon, the borough 
for which General Peel uninterruptedly sat from the date of the Reform 
Bill to the time of his death, owns the influence of the Earl of Sand- 
wich, which, tested a couple of years ago, was at least sufficiently 
powerful to defer the arrival of Mr. Arthur Arnold in the House 
of Commons. Launceston has for some time been intimately con- 
nected with the family interests of the Deakins. Colonel Deakin 
himself elected to sit at the last general election, and of course had 
a large majority. It unfortunately turned out that some of these 
votes had been obtained by means which the election judges could 
not overlook. Colonel Deakin was accordingly unseated, whereupon 
faithful Launceston elected his son. Two years ago a still more 
affecting evidence of fidelity was furnished by the borough. Sir 
Hardinge Giffard having been appointed Solicitor-General in the 
Beaconsfield Ministry, met with an almost ludicrous difficulty in 
finding a seat. North, south, east, and west he tried, always with the 
same result. The matter was getting rather serious for the Ministry, 
when it occurred to Mr. Deakin (or was suggested to him) to offer up 
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Launceston on the altar of party loyalty. Accordingly Mr. Deakin, 
junior, retired, and Launceston gave a seat in the House of Commons 
to the rejected of many constituencies. 

Lichfield has from time immemorial supplied a seat in Parliament 
to the Anson family. From 1832 down to 1865 there has, with very 
few exceptions, been an Anson sitting for Lichfield. The Reform 
Act of 1867 took one of the seats from the borough, and with it 
apparently the influence of the Ansons, one of whom at the election 
of 1868 found himself at the bottom of the poll. In Ludlow the 
influence of Earl Powis is considerable, and was used for some years 
to secure the return of his brother, that gallant soldier and high-souled 
gentleman the late Percy Herbert. In Malmesbury, Lords Suffolk and 
Radnor divide the electoral heritage. A Lord Andover, the heir to 
the Suffolk earldom, has sat for the borough whenever eligible by 
existence and age. When there has not been a young viscount avail- 
able, an honourable Howard of the Suffolk family has been thus pro- 
vided for. Here, as at Lichfield, the effect of the Reform Bill of 1867 
was to alter the balance ot power, and in 1868 the present Earl of 
Suffolk, then Lord Andover, appealed in vain to the family borough. 
Malton is not less the property of Earl Fitzwilliam than Wentworth 
House. Since 1832, whenever a Fitzwilliam has been available he 
has been returned, and the borough is now represented by the third 
son of the earl. Midhurst, in Sussex, looks to the Earl of Egmont 
for instruction on election days. The present earl condescended to 
sit for it himself till he was called to the Upper House. 

Perhaps the best-known pocket borough in the kingdom is 
Newark, which will for all time have a place in history as being the 
borough which first sent Mr. Gladstone to Parliament at the in- 
stance of his and its patron the Duke of Newcastle. Formerly the 
Pelham-Clintons themselves supplied a member, and when the 
present young Earl of Lincoln reaches man’s estate he may fill the 
place his father once occupied. The Earl of Harewood is a peer 
whose interest candidates for Northallerton would do well to culti- 
vate. The earl’s family were for a long time kept out of their birth- 
right by a sturdy Liberal named Battie Wrightson. But after three 
pitched battles, ranging from 1841 to 1866, the rights of property 
were vindicated, and a Lascelles represented Northallerton. Portar- 
lington has 140 registered electors, and Lord Portarlington might, 
if he pleased and if the law permitted, return one of his carriage 
horses. As it is, he has handed over the care of the borough and its 
electors to his cousin and heir, Colonel Dawson Damer, who, on the 
whole, has not proved a success. 
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Richmond, in Yorkshire, owns the sway of the Earls of Zetland. 
For several successive Parliaments after the Reform era a Dundas, 
sometimes two, were forthcoming to represent the borough. The 
present earl was sitting for Richmond when he was called to 
the House of Lords. His relative, the Hon. Charles Dundas, fortui- 
tously happening to be at liberty, was forthwith inducted into the 
vacant seat. For Ripon, the heir of the marquisate, Earl de Grey, 
sits. ‘Tamworth belongs for the most part to the Peels, and the 
present head of the family has, with characteristic modesty, elected 
himself. The influence of the Duke of Bedford in Tavistock has 
consistently been directed to returning a member of the Russell 
family, The brother of the present duke sits to-day in succession, 
longo intervallo, to the great Lord John. To Lord Lonsdale and his 
influence in Whitehaven the House of Commons and the country are 
largely indebted for the presence on the Treasury Bench of that 
distinguished soldier-lawyer Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. The Earl of 
Pembroke has considerable influence in Wilton, and his brother, the 
Hon. Sidney Herbert, represents the borough in the present Parlia- 
ment. It is hardly necessary to mention that Woodstock has been 
for a century and a half the Parliamentary bower of the Marlborough 
family. Amurath has succeeded to Amurath with unquestioned 
regularity. If the member for Woodstock does not happen to be 
the heir to the Dukedom (the Marquis of Blandford), it is a younger 
brother or an uncle ; but, in any case, a Churchill. 

Here are over thirty boroughs in which the influence of an 
individual or a family is at least equal to, and often overpowers, that 
of the so-called constituency. Except perhaps in the case of Port- 
arlington, no crying scandal is created. Things might be much 
worse ; but they might be considerably better. Such as it is, the 
evil suggests its own remedy. It is only in boroughs where the 
electoral roll is limited to one or two thousand persons that the 
exercise of landlord influence is possible or practicable. When 
the inevitable redistribution of seats takes place, the doom of pocket 
boroughs will have finally arrived, and Eye, Portarlington, Calne, 
Ludlow, Malton, and a score more relics of the pre-Reform era will 
be wiped off the Parliamentary record, and their votes given to 
populations ins‘ead of to peers. 


THE MEMBER FOR THE CHILTERN HUNDREDS, 





THE OLD TAVERN LIFE. 


R. JOHNSON used to say that a tavern chair was the throne 
of human felicity, and that there was no private house in 
which people could enjoy themselves so well as in a capital tavern. 
“As soon as I enter the door of a tavern,” he said, in one of his 
oracular utterances, “I experience an oblivion of care and a freedom 
from solicitude : when I am seated, I find the master courteous, and 
the servants obsequious to my call; anxious to know and ready to 
supply my wants: wine then exhilarates my spirits, and prompts me 
to free conversation and an interchange of discourse with those 
whom I most love: I dogmatise and am contradicted, and in this 
conflict of opinion and sentiments I delight.” 

Alas for the instability of all human institutions, the old taverns 
have passed away with so many other better and worse things, and 
the Doctor’s words have no more significance in the present age than 
though they described the customs of the Assyrians under Tiglath- 
Pilezer. The cosy old tavern in which every customer was known to 
and welcomed by the host and hostess, greeted with hair-pullings by 
the men-servants, and curtsies by the women, has swollen into the 
huge, comfortless hotel, with its pompous manager—to whom guests 
are merely items in an account-book, and who would not deign to be 
a personality to any one under a duke or a cabinet minister—with 
its automatic servants, who, like prison warders, know the people 
they wait upon only by their numbers ; vast wildernesses of dreariness 
and pretentiousness, and of that shoddy gentility we have borrowed 
from America. Or, worse still, the cosy old parlour with its red 
curtains, its beam-crossed ceiling, dusky with the smoke of genera- 
tions, its sawdusted floor, long tables, comfortable wooden chairs 
and settles, and blazing fire has degenerated into the flashy bar of 
the gin-palace, with its gilded mirrors and execrable tawdry decora- 
tions—another blessing from across the Atlantic. 

There is no phase of the domestic life of Old England which has 
been so graphically and lovingly described in our literature as that 
of the tavern. It meets us on the very threshold, in the opening 
pages of Chaucer’s famous poem. AA stirring sight must it have been 
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upon that April evening, looking down from the wooden galleries of 
the “Tabard,” to see that goodly company of nine-and-twenty 
pilgrims entering the great court-yard : the grave, soberly clad Knight, 
on his good horse; the lusty young Squire, with his long curling hair, 
his embroidered dress, that looked like a mead, 

All full of freshé flowrés white and red ; 


the Yeoman, in his coat and hood of green, with his sheaf of peacock 
arrows ; the pretty gentle Nun, in neat cloak and seemly wimple ; the 
Monk, in fur-trimmed gown, gold-fastened hood, and “ supple boots”; 
the stout begging Friar, with his tippets stuffed full of knives and pins 
To given fairé wives ; 
the Merchant, “in motley,” with his forked beard and “ Flandrish 
beaver hat”; the Clerk, Chaucer himself, in threadbare cloak ; the 
Sergeant of Law, in “ medley coat” and striped silk sash ; the Shipman 
in gown of coarse cloth; the Doctor of Medicine, in red and sky-blue; 
and all the rest of that wondrous epitome, each a distinct and 
picturesque figure of the days before dull Fashion had reduced the 
presentment of humanity to a hideous uniformity. What a clatter of 
hoofs, what a Babel of tongues, what a running to and fro of servants, 
what a commotion in kitchen and cellar there must have been that 
night! But the “ Tabard” was equal to the occasion : 
The chambers and the stables weren wide, 


and all were accommodated with the best. And when the meal was 
prepared—and what a meal of beef and venison and giant pasties, 
and cakes perhaps for the ladies, good ale and wine and mead, it must 
have been—for men and women had digestions in those days, and 
drank water only when the; could get nothing better—and when all 
was served in the long, rush-strown, low-ceiled “pilgrim’s room,” lit 
up by a blazing fire of logs, and by red flaring torches, all sat down to 
supper, according to each one’s degree, but all at the same board: 
Knight and Yeoman, Franklin and Ploughman, Abbot and begging 
Friar, Sergeant-at-Law and Shipman, in a simple equality that could 
exist only in an aristocratic age. What a jovial company it must 
have been! What platterfuls of the good food the Monk, the Friar, 
the Sompnour, and the Miller must have devoured, for 
His mouth as widé was as a furniice. 

Not an appetising sight, to our modern ideas, to see those huge fingers 
groping in the pasties for savoury morsels, especially to the dainty 
Nun who reached out her hand so seemly after her meat, that never 


» « « let no morsel from her lippés fall, 
Ne wet her fingers in her saucé deep. 
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What quips and cranks, and jests and laughter, and snatches of song— 
not always of the most decorous, and at which the pretty Nun must 
have blushed, and the Knight and the Man of Law have looked grave 
—were bandied between Pardoner and Sompnour, and Miller and 
Friar, between Franklin and Wife of Bath. 
But the presiding genius of the feast is mine Host : 

A seemly man our Hosté was withal 

For to have been a marshall in a hall ; 

A largé man he was, with eyen steep ; 

A fairer burgess is there none in Chepe : 

Bold of his speech, and wise, and well ytaught, 

And of manhéod ylackéd him right naught. 
This is no humble, bowing sycophant, but a man who holds his own 
with the best of his guests, sits at table with them, arranges their 
entertainment on the road, proposes to treat the best story-teller 
to a supper on his return from Canterbury, rides with them as 
their guide, and stipulates that any person who shall gainsay his 
judgment 

Shall pay for all we spenden by the way. 

In fine, he becomes the director of the pilgrimage, and every person, 
of whatever condition he may be, must defer to him. The tone of per- 
fect equality in which he addresses his guests, which is rather that of 
some rich gentleman extending a magnificent hospitality than of a 
public caterer, is highly significant of the social position of the 
tavern-keeper of the day, and Harry Bailly is drawn from life. 

A famous place was the old borough of Southwark“in those days 
for noble inns, for its main thoroughfare was the high road to Kent 
and to all the south-east of England, and bodies of pilgrims were 
ever wending their way to the shrine of saintly Thomas, and all who 
traded with Kentish towns, or journeyed backwards and forwards to 
France and the Low Countries, either for war, or pleasure, or com- 
merce, must pass along that way. So that these innkeepers did a 
thriving trade, and were men of mark among the burgesses. Mine 
host was a very centre of news—a kind of living newspaper to all 
the neighbourhood, for he was usually the first to hear the tidings 
of the world beyond. Sitting beside his blazing hearth of a night, he 
would listen to the merchant discoursing of trade and the price of wool, 
how the wars were impoverishing the kingdom and closing the foreign 
markets against him ; here the maimed soldier would “ fight his battles 
o’er again,” and “ show how fields were won,” and tell of great battles 
and defeats of the enemy, and stories, a little exaggerated, of the 
prowess of our noble English captains ; the monk and the pardoner 
would relate the last new discovery of saintly relics, and describe the 
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last new miracle accomplished by the nail-parings of some holy 
ascetic, and, perhaps, the last ecclesiastical scandal; the travelled 
gallant would discourse eloquently upon the last new Italian fashion 
in shoes and gipsires, and perhaps chime in with the merchant in 
talk upon brocades and velvets ; while a yeoman from some distant 
part and some trader of Southwark would talk in grave, low voices, 
upon the extravagance of the Court, the tyranny of the favourites, 
the oppressive taxation, the starving people, and the fierce discontent 
that threatened every day to burst into rebellion. 

Passing from the dark days of the Edwards and Richards, of 
French wars, Romanism, and unlettered barbarism, into the bright 
effulgence of the Elizabethan era of genius and letters, we come 
upon quite another aspect of tavern life, and quit the “Tabard” and 
the “White Hart” for the “Mermaid,” the “ Devil,” the “ Mitre,” 
and the “ Boar’s Head.” The “ Mermaid” has been immortalised in 
that famous letter of Master Francis Beaumont, written to Ben 
Jonson from the country, while he lay and dreamt “of your full 
Mermaid wine.” 

What things have we seen 
Done at the Mermaid ! heard words that have been 
So nimble, and so full of subtle flame, 
As if that every one from whence they came 
Had meant to put his whole wit in a jest, 
And had resolved to live a fool the rest 
Of his dull life ; then, when there hath been thrown 
Wit able enough to justify the town 
For three days past : wit that might warrant be 
For the whole city to talk foolishly, 
Till that were cancelled ; and when that was gone, 
We left an air behind us, which alone 
Was able to make the two next companies 
Right witty ; though but downright fools, more wise. 


The “ Mermaid ” was situated in Bread Street, Cheapside, with 
another entrance in Friday Street. Here, according to a tradition we 
are loth to reject, Raleigh instituted a club of which Shakespeare, 
Beaumont, Fletcher, Selden, Cotton, Carew, Martin, Donne, and 
many others were members ; here it was that some of the famous wit 
combats took place between Jonson and Shakespeare, which Fuller! 
compares to a fight between a Spanish great galleon and an English 
man-of-war. ‘“ Master Jonson (like the former) was built far higher 
in learning, solid, but slow in his performances ; Shakespeare, with 

? Fuller’s description, however, must have been gathered from tradition ; he 


could never have been present at these meetings, as he was only eight years old 
when Shakespeare died. 
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the English man-of-war, lesser in bulk, but lighter in sailing, could 
turn with all tides, and take advantage of all winds by the quick- 
ness of his wit and his invention.” 

No less famous than the “ Mermaid” was the “ Devil,” in Fleet 
Street, which stood upon the site now occupied by “ Child’s Place,” 
and in which was held the Apollo club, of which rare Ben was the 
president. The inscription in letters of gold upon a black ground, 
written by Jonson, and placed over the entrance to the room in 
which the meetings were held, is still preserved, together with the 
bust of Apollo, in Child’s Bank; the merry, rollicking lines show 
what jolly topers these worshippers of the Sun God were. Thus 


they run :-— 
Welcome all who lead or follow 
To the oracle of Apollo. 
Here he speaks out of his pottle, 
Or the tripos, his tower bottle: 
All his answers are divine, 
Truth itself doth flow in wine. 
Hang up all the poor hop drinkers, 
Cries old Sim, the king of skinkers ;' 
He the half of life abuses, 
That sits watering with the Muses. 
Those dull girls no good can mean us ; 
Wine it is the milk of Venus, 
And the poet’s horse accounted : 
Ply it, and you all are mounted. 
’Tis the true Phoebian liquor, 
Cheers the brain, makes wit the quicker, 
Pays all debts, cures all diseases, 
And at once three senses pleases. 
Welcome all who lead or follow, 
To the oracle of Apollo. 


“ Old Sim” was Simon Wadloe, the landlord, a man of Falstaffian 
proportions, and a witty fellow himself, as the host of such wits 
ought to have been, and upon whom, it is supposed, was written the 
famous catch “Old Sir Simon the king.” Over the clock in the 
kitchen was inscribed in Latin a motto which signified, “If the 
wine of last night did not agree with you, take another glass in the 
morning and it will serve for medicine.” 

So fond was Ben Jonson of this tavern that he is said to have 
lodged at a comb-maker’s, just outside Temple Bar, in order to be 
close to it. He wrote the “ Leges Convivales ” in very choice Latin, 
in imitation of the rules of Roman entertainments, and they were 
engraved in black marble, and fixed up against one of the walls of the 


1 Cup-bearers, 
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room. They enjoined that each one should pay his own shot, unless 
in the case of a friend being brought in ; they banished the sad, the 
lewd fop, and the sot as the plagues of good company, for their 
state was to be composed only of the learned, the witty, the jovial, 
the gay, the generous, and the honest ; and to exalt the delight, no 
one was to be debarred from his choice female mate; the cooking 
was to be good, and the taste of each guest was to be consulted ; 
there was to be no disturbance about place or precedence, for the 
sake of shewing nice breeding or vain pride ; the waiters were to be 
always on the alert, and always silent, and the wine was to be of the 
best under pain of a broken head to mine host, and no sober bigot 
was to think it a sin to push round the moderate bottle ; the contests 
were to be of books rather than of wine, the company were to be 
neither noisy nor mute, all serious and divine subjects were for- 
bidden, and the entertainment was to conclude with mirth, wit, 
dancing and singing, that every sense might be regaled with delight; 
raillery was to be without malice, dull poems were not to be read; 
but a snug corner was to be found for the love-sick to sigh in ; there 
was to be no fighting with goblets, nor breaking of windows, nor 
destroying of furniture in wanton pranks, and whoever published 
what was said or done at these assemblies was to be for ever 
banished. 

If that dull, cold marble bust of bright Apollo, now slumbering 
in the dusty, uncongenial atmosphere of the- old banking house, 
could but be endowed for one hour with the faculty of speech and 
memory, what rare stories, what wit it could rescue from everlasting 
oblivion, telling us more of the man Shakespeare and his glorious 
companions than biographers and commentators have been able to 
glean in a hundred years’ search. Imagination may picture some- 
thing of the scene and the characters, may image forth the great 
president’s herculean form seated in state, his rugged ill-carved 
features, redeemed by intellectual fire, gleaming with witty malice, as 
he hurls some terrible bolt of satire at an adversary ; the noble, 
pensive face—so full of the divine afflatus, and with its vast super- 
structure of forehead—of the gentle Shakespeare, lit up by the merry 
humour of the moment; that model of a handsome, gallant gentleman, 
Francis Beaumont,—and how handsome the men of that age were, 
what a refined type of countenance was theirs, so different from the 
coarse, sensual visages of those of the post-revolution period, and the 
mean vulgarity of the nineteenth century! Beside him is his fidus 
Achates, with whom his name is to be so inextricably associated that 
the one can never be thought of without the other following like a final 
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syllable. Thither, too, doubtless, came Raleigh, with his fine face, 
bronzed on the Spanish main, to give a flavour of the sea and the camp 
to the rich medley dish of wit. Some of the players, too, would walk 
up from the “ Blackfriars” with Shakespeare, after the play was over, the 
stately Burbadge and witty roystering Will Kempe, not to know both 
of whom was to be a person of very little consequence in those days. 
And so we may go on imaging until we have assembled all the wit of 
the age, as doubtless it was at different times, around Jonson’s elbow 
chair. What a symposium! Could the ancients have shown any- 
thing like it? Perhaps; but certainly not the moderns of any other era. 
What flagons of canary and sack, and clary and sherris, must the 
jovial crew have despatched, amidst the fumes of the Virginian weed, 
from the pipes of Jonson and Raleigh, and all who had studied the 
“ noble” art introduced by the gallant Sir Walter.' And thus, leaning 
back in our easy chairs, we may conjure up a faint picture of those 
nights at the “Mermaid” and the “Devil,” but the airy phantoms are 
speechless ; and they may laugh, and drink, and smoke, and move like 
puppets,—we may even fancy we hear the thunder of Ben’s stentorian 
lungs,—but no imagination, however vivid, can bring forth out of the 
silent past the glowing words, the soul of those symposia ; ¢Aey have 
vanished into eternal silence. One or two stories, apocryphal maybe, 
have come down to us, but they are scarcely worth repeating. Here 
is a specimen : it is told of a country squire, brought to the club one 
night by a member, who doubtless thought to deeply impress this 
wanderer from bucolic regions by the brilliant company he would find 
himself among. But the yokel, instead of listening, talked, and all his 
conversation was about his own importance, his daily habits, and his 
large property; until Jonson, losing all patience, roared out, “What 
do your diet and your clods signify to me? Where you have an 
acre of land I have ten acres of wit.” To which the man of clods 
replied sharply and readily, “‘ Have you so, good master wiseacre ?” 
which was a retort Ben did not look for, and he growled forth, 
amidst roars of laughter, for all loved to hear the dogmatist put down, 
that he had never been “ so pricked by a hobnail before.” 

Another famous tavern of the day was the “ Mitre” in Fleet 


? Smoking was regarded as ‘‘a noble art” upon its first introduction. Every 
druggist’s or tobacconist’s shop was an academy, where professors initiated 
aspirants in the gulan ebolitis, the euripus, the whiff, how to suppress and when 
to emit the smoke ; and tobacco was accredited by its vendors with the most wonder- 
ful medicinal properties, was proclaimed to be a panacea for almost every ill that 
flesh is heir to. Ben Jonson and nearly all the old dramatists abound in allusions 
to it; all except Shakespeare, who never once makes any mention of it—a most 
strange and unaccountable omission in so universal a genius, 
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Street ; therein is laid one of the scenes of “ Every Man Out of his 
Humour,” and Carlo falls into as great rapture over the wine as 
would a puff advertisement in this present year of grace ; itis nectar, 
the very soul of the grape, it will heat the brain and kindle the 
imagination. The house was celebrated for its suppers, and “ a ‘ Mitre’ 
supper” passed into a saying to describe all that was excellent in the 
way of feasting. An old MS. song bearing the title “Shakspeare’s 
Rime which he made at the Mytre in Fleet Street,” and believed 
by Mr. J. P. Collier to be genuine, has been preserved, which runs 


thus :— 
Give me a cup of rich Canary wine, 
Which was the Mitre’s (drink) and now is mine; 
Of which had Horace and Anacreon tasted 
Their lives as well as lines till now had lasted. 


A century and a half later we shall look in at the old Fleet Street 
tavern again, to catch a glimpse of quite a different group. The 
“Three Cranes,” in Thames Street, is another inn mentioned by 
Jonson as being frequented by the “‘‘ Mitre ’ and ‘ Mermaid’ men,” 
and there were doubtless many others where Ben’s herculean form and 
Shakespeare’s gentle face were familiar. But the tavern of all taverns 
the most famous, in a Shakespearian sense, is the “ Boar's Head” 
in Eastcheap. It is said to have stood upon the exact spot now occu- 
pied by the statue of William IV. The old inn, of course, went down 
in the great fire, and among the débris was found a boar’s head carved 
in bas-relief upon wood, set in a circular frame, formed by two boars’ 
tusks mounted in silver ; upon the back was an inscription: “ William 
Brooke, landlord of the Bore’s Hedde, Estchepe 1566.” The 
tavern was rebuilt in 1668, and it was in the new house, not 
Shakespeare's, with its oak floor, Gothic windows and ponderous 
mant>lpiece, that Goldsmith ruminated so pleasantly, by the pleasant 
fire, in the very room, as he loved to think, “ where old Sir John 
Falstaff cracked his jokes, and in the very chair which was honoured 
by Prince Henry, and sometimes polluted by his immortal merry 
companions.” The old “ Boar's Head”, must have been a favourite 
house of Shakespeare’s, or he would scarcely have selected it to be the 
scene of the most exquisite comedy the world possesses. What a 
picture of the old tavern life is there presented! at an inn, as in the 
grave, all men seemed to be equal : the soldier of fortune, the bully, 
the drawer, and the prince, jostled each other with equal free- 
dom. The “ Chepe ” was once famous for wit and wassail, “ the 
clattering of pewter pots, harp, pipe, and sawtrie.” Alas, how changed 
the picture now ! for dirt and dulness commend me to that hideous 
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neighbourhood above all others in London. The elder tavern dated 
as far back as the time of Richard II., and might have numbered 
Chaucer among its guests as well as Shakespeare. When the second 
house rose, after the fire, it was not unmindful of its immortaliser, for 
the figures of Sir John and Prince Hal, carved in oak, supported a 
beam on each side the door. But it ceased to be an inn long before 
it was finally demolished. 

The advent of Praise-God-Barebones put an end to these jovial 
days : poets, wits, and players were banished as unclean things; and 
the taverns that were allowed to keep open resounded with the doc- 
trinal disputations and nasal hymns of the saints, in place of the merry 
laugh and witty jests of the ungodly. And the Restoration did not 
bring back to the taverns their old importance, the introduction of a 
new beverage raising up a formidable rival in the coffee-houses. Bitter 
were the diatribes fulminated by the old topers against these exotics ; 
it was prophesied that men would become as unfruitful as the deserts 
whence the berry was brought, and that the race would ultimately 
dwindle into a nation of pigmies and apes. Ben Jonson’s manly 
ghost and the noble phantoms of Beaumont and Fletcher, “ who 
drank pure nectar with rich canary ennobled,” were apostrophised to 
look down upon these sons of nought, who gave up the pure blood of 
the grape for a filthy drink, syrup of soot, essence of old shoes, the 
aroma of which was called a stink, and its drinkers “horses at a 
trough.” But its introducers accredited it with as many virtues as 
its traducers did with evils ; it was said to make the heart light, it was 
good for sore eyes, for a cough, was a cure for gout, dropsy and scurvy, 
king’s evil, spleen, hypochondriac winds; it would keep the skin 
white and clean, and, however hot it might be drunk, would never 
burn the mouth or tongue. The coffee-house, as the newer 
fashion, won the day, and wit and learning migrated from the 
* Mitre” and the “ Devil” to “ Wills,” the “ Bedford,” and the 
“Grecian,” and the tavern never won back its old position. Every 
man who pretended to make any figure in the world was not a day 
absent from the coffee-house he affected. “ At twelve,” says Defoe, 
in his “ Journey through England,” “ the deau monde is assembled in 
various coffee or chocolate houses, of which the best are so near one 
another, that we can see the society of all in less than an hour. We 
are carried to these places in a kind of chair, or litter, at the very 
reasonable cost of a guinea a week, or a shilling an hour.” “ Wills,” 
through Dryden’s patronage, was the resort of the wits ; so was the 
“ Bedford ” in after years ; “‘ Child’s,” in St. Paul’s Churchyard, of the 
clergy ; “ St. James’s,” of the military and the Whigs ; the “ Cocoa 
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Tree,” of the Tories ; the *‘ Old Man,” or “ Royal Coffee House,” 
of the beaux, etc. etc. Like the taverns, each was distinguished 
by a sign,—as, indeed, was every place of business in those days— 
and, except in a difference of beverage, the life of the two resorts was 
much the same. If there were no strong drinks, tobacco was smoked 
in large quantities at most of the houses, and especially at “ Wills,” 
where “ Earls in stars and garters, clergymen in cassocks and bands, 
pert Templars, sheepish lads from the universities, translators and 
index-makers in ragged coats of frieze,” all pressed to get near 
the chair of glorious John. Ned Ward, in “ The London Spy,” gives 
a striking contrast to this picture in his description of the “ Old 
Man.” “We ascended a pair of stairs which brought us into an old- 
fashioned room, where a gaudy crowd of odoriferous Tom Essences 
were walking backwards and forwards with their hats in their 
hands, not daring to convert them to their intended use, lest it 
should put the foretops of their wigs into some disorder. We 
squeezed through till we got to the end of the room, where at a small 
table we sat down, and observed that it was as great a rarity to have 
anybody call for a dish of Politician’s Porridge, or any other liquor, 
as it is to hear a man call for a pipe of tobacco ; their whole exercise 
being to charge and discharge their nostrils, and keep the curls of 
their perriwigs in proper order. The clashing of their snush-box lids 
in opening and shutting, made more noise than their tongues. Bows 
and cringes of the newest mode were here exchanged ‘twixt 
friend and friend with wonderful exactness. They made a humming 
like so many hornets in a country chimney, not with their talking, but 
with their whispering over their new Minuets and Bories (a Spanish- 
French dance), with their hands in their pockets if only freed from 
their snush-box.” ! 

The ages of Anne and the Georges were hard-drinking times, and 
if the morning was devoted to the coffee-houses, the taverns still 
claimed the wits at night. Dick Steele frequently drank himself 
under the table at the “ Kit-Kat” club, in Shire Lane, and had to be 
carried to his chair. That same delightful writer gives us a striking 
picture of another phase of old tavern life, the dull and prosaic, in 


! Johnson, in his life of Dorset, gives a strong and not agreeable picture of the 
tavern life of the Restoration. ‘Sackville, who was then Lord Buckhurst, with 
Sir Charles Sedley and Sir Thomas Ogle, got drunk at the Cock in Bow Street, 
Covent Garden, and going into the balcony exposed themselves to the populace in 
very indecent postures. At last, as they grew warmer, Sedley stood forth naked, 
and harangued the populace in such profane language, that the public indignation 
was awakened ; the crowd attempted to force the door, and being repulsed, drove 
in the performers with stones, and broke the windows of the house.” 
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his description of the club held: at the “ Trumpet.” The original 
fifteen members have been reduced, by the severity of the laws in 
arbitrary times and the natural effects of old age, to five. Sir Geoffrey 
Natch, the oldest member, has possession of the right-hand chair, 
and is the only one privileged to stir the fire ; he is a gentleman of 
ancient lineage, who has run through his estate in hounds, horses, and 
cock-fighting, but who is always descanting upon his pedigree. Major 
Matchlock has served in the civil wars, and believes noactjon in Europe 
worth talking about since Marston Moor. There is old Dick Reptile, 
who speaks little himself, but laughs at all jokes ; he always brings 
his nephew, a youth of eighteen, with him, “ to shew him good com- 
pany, and give him a taste of the world,” but whenever he opens his 
mouth he is told by his uncle, “ Ay, ay! Jack, you young men 
think us fools; but we old men know you are.” There is also a 
Bencher, the wit of the company, who tells stories of Jack Ogle, 
and, having got ten distichs of “ Hudibras” by heart, never quits 
the club without repeating them. The fifth is Isaac Bickerstaff him- 
self. Each night Sir Geoffrey traces his descent on both sides for 
several generations, and tells the story of Old Gauntlett, a cock upon 
whose head he had once won five hundred and lost two thousand ; 
the Major gives a description of the battle of Naseby ; the Bencher 
recites his “ Hudibras,” and Old Reptile repeats his formula. The club 
meets at six, and at ten Isaac’s maid comes with a lantern to conduct 
him home. Very decorously put, Mr. Bickerstaff, but we know you 
have been found at the “ Kit-Kat” frequently at two or three in 
the morning, and when you pay a visit to Dick Estcourt, the actor 
and incomparable mimic, at the “ Bumper,” in St. James’s Street, 
your “ dear Prue” has to wait up for you long after ten o’clock. 
Passing on to the Johnsonian era, we find the coffee-houses begin to 
decrease in popularity, and the tavern is once more in the ascendent. 
We hear little of the dear old Doctor at the coffee-houses, but much 
of him at the “ Mitre.” It was there, perhaps in the very room which 
had witnessed the revels of Shakespeare and his boon companions, 
that Johnson and Boswell took their first supper together, and it 
became thereafter their favourite resort. There were some strong 
points of resemblance, both personal and mental, between Samuel 
Johnson and Ben Jonson. Each was abnormally ugly and of leviathan 
proportions, each was fond of ancient learning, and each was caustic 
and dogmatic ; if the ghosts of the old days ever revisited this scene 
of former revelry, they must have been startled at the oracular 
thunderings of the later guest, and have fancied that mighty Ben 
had been brought back from the world of shadows, and clothed 
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anew in the flesh. Cosy but somewhat ponderous in their gaiety must 
these meetings have been, very different from the wit combats and 
wild revelry of “the ‘Mermaid’ men.” We can picture the scene on 
a winter's night, the blazing fire flashing upon the old beams and 
rafters, and dark wainscoted walls, putting to shame the feeble glim- 
mering of the tallow candle, imparting a ruddier glow to the crimson 
curtains drawn across the deep-set window, and dropping a carbuncle 
into each glass of generous wine. Johnson, seated in his own 
sacred chair, holding forth with oracular pomposity; fat little Boswell 
on the opposite side, eagerly drinking in every word, making 
mental notes, and casting now and then a deprecatory half-con- 
temptuous glance upon Goldy, who is fidgetting in his chair, and occa- 
sionally interrupting the Doctor by throwing in some of those hap- 
hazard flights which made Garrick say of him that he “ wrote like an 
angel and talked like poor Poll.” In the background is six-feet-six 
Langton, sitting with one leg twisted round the other, his hands 
clasped upon his knee, casting upon the fire-lit wall a strange 
grotesque image that might be taken for a stork on one leg ; near 
him, perhaps, the handsome cynical face of his friend Beauclerck, 
who now and then chills the very marrow of toady Boswell by drop- 
ping in a sarcasm even upon the Leviathan, who, however, takes it 
with an indulgence he would not yield to any other man. But unless 
Burke be there—and we do not hear much of him at the “ Mitre "— 
Johnson dominates the conversation. Now and then a more jovial 
humour may seize upon the Doctor, as when he was roused out of 
bed at three o’clock one morning by Beauclerck and Langton, to have 
“a frisk” with “the young dogs” in a Covent Garden tavern, where 
he roared out a drinking song over a bowl of bishop ; then took a boat 
to Billingsgate and resolved to persevere in dissipation for the rest of 
the day. The Doctor usually drank but little, yet he once confessed 
that when young he could take his three bottles of port and feel 
none the worse. 

In Hawkins’s “ Life” we catch a glimpse of him at the “ Devil.” 
There one night in 1751, he gave a supper to celebrate the birth of 
the first novel of Mrs. Lennox, an authoress of some fame in her day, 
but now almost forgotten ; and it was agreed that the whole night 
should be spent in festivity. 


** About the hour of eight Mrs. Lennox and her husband (a tide-waiter in the 
Customs), a lady of her acquaintance, with the club, and friends, to the number of 
twenty, assembled. The supper was elegant. Johnson had directed that a 
magnificent hot apple pie should make a part of it, and this he would have stuck 
with bay-leaves, because, forsooth, Mrs. Lennox was an authoress, and had written 
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verses ; and, further, he had prepared for her a crown of laurel, with which, but 
not till he had invoked the Muses by some ceremonies of his own invention, he 
encircled her brows. The night passed, as might be imagined, in pleasant con- 
versation and harmless mirth, intermingled at different periods with the refresh- 
ment of coffee and tea. About five A.M. Johnson’s face shone with meridian 
splendour, though his drink had been only lemonade ; but the far greater part of 
the company had deserted the colours of Bacchus, and were with difficulty rallied 
to partake of a second refreshment of coffee, which was scarcely ended when the 
day began to dawn. This phenomenon began to put us in mind of our reckoning ; 
but the waiters were all so overcome with sleep that it was two hours before a bill 
could be had, and it was not till near eight that the creaking of the street-door 
gave the signal for our departure.” 


But within the old tavern life was already sown the germ of its 
destruction ; at the “ Turk’s Head,” in Gerrard Street, Soho, Reynolds 
had started a club, which afterwards became famous as the “ Literary 
Club,” and which may be regarded as the progenitor of that race 
which has robbed the tavern of all its glories. 

One more glimpse, however. At the corner of Tavistock Court, 
Covent Garden, there is an old inn called the “ Salutation,” which 
is now only supported on crutches, and seems to be rapidly going 
the way of all bricks and mortar. In an upper room of this house, 
on certain nights, some time during the closing twenty years of the last 
century, there assembled a company composed of the Prince Regent, 
Hare, Fox, Selwyn, Sheridan, who, under assumed names, although their 
persons were well known to the landlady, used to hold high wassail 
here, and, when well charged with wine, would sally forth into the 
regions of St. Giles’s in search of adventures. A little later, at another 
“Salutation,” in Newgate Street, we have quite another picture. 
“When,” writes Lamb to Coleridge (1796), “I read in your little volume, 
your nineteenth effusion, or the twenty-eighth, or twenty-ninth, or what 
you call ‘the Sigh,’ I think I hear you again. I imagine to myself the 
little smoky room at the ‘Salutation and Cat,’ where we have 
sat together through the winter nights, beguiling the cares of 
life with poesy.” A strange place it would be thought nowadays 
for two youths to discuss poetry in ; but the inn parlour was formerly 
an institution; it was there men sought society and an exchange 
of ideas, it was a meeting-place, a relief from the cares and troubles 
of home, from scolding wives and crying children. Well, after all, 
things have not much changed, the club is but another name for a 
tavern, on a vaster and greatly improved scale, where you may choose 
your own company. With the present century we have become more 
aristocratic and exclusive, and the tavern, when it ceased to be the 
resort of the gentleman, looked for its best customers among the well- 
to-do tradesmen ; but these have long since deserted it, and even in 
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country towns the linendraper and stationer would blush to be found 
in a public-house parlour, although the butcher and the baker, if 
their wives be not too génteel to permit such indulgences, still smoke 
an occasional pipe there. The old tavern life now exists for us only 
in the pages of our novelists, and with them, from Smollett and 
Fielding to Dickens, and even to George Eliot, it has been a 
favourite subject. What a capital bit of painting is that description 
of the “Maypole” and its company in the opening chapter of 
“ Barnaby Rudge”! Who, after reading it, has not wished he had 
been seated in that spacious chimney corner, on that gusty March 
night, listening to the wind howling dismally among the bare branches 
of the trees, and rumbling in the wide chimneys, and driving the rain 
against the windows, while the flickering light of the fire made the 
old room, with its heavy timbers and panelled walls, look as if it 
was built of polished ebony,—listening to the dogmatisms of sturdy 
Joe Willet, to Solomon Daisy’s ghastly story, and to the subdued 
utterances of Parkes and Tom Cobb! Such cosiness could surely 
be found nowhere out of an inn parlour. Yet, perhaps, still more 
graphic is that scene in the “ Rainbow” parlour, in “ Silas Marner.” 
Being a night when the gentlemen customers are absent, the parlour 
is dark and the company are assembled in the kitchen ; the more 
important customers who drink spirits sit nearest the fire, staring at 
each other as if a bet were depending on the first man who winked ; 
while the beer-drinkers, chiefly men in fustian jackets and smock- 
frocks, keep their eye-lids down and rub their hands across their 
mouths as if their draughts of beer were a funeral duty attended 
with embarrassing sadness. Who that has ever spent an evening ina 
country inn, and not been too proud to drink a glass in the common 
room, has not heard some such conversation as that carried on 
between Bob Winthrop the butcher, Mr. Macey the tailor, Mr. 
Tookey the parish clerk, and the rest of those village oracles! But 
even here the great novelist is describing long-past days, when the 
squire’s sons did not disdain to smoke a churchwarden clay and drink 
punch, and discuss the “ burning questions” of the day, chiefly parish 
grievances, with the tradesmen of the village. 

A more roystering, jovial picture of the last of the old tavern 
days is that given by Washington Irving, in one of the delightful 
papers of “ The Sketch-Book,” of the club called the “ Roaring 
Lads of Little Britain,” held at the “ Half-Moon,” kept then by one 
Wagstaff, in whose family it has been for many generations, The 
club has a collection of glees, catches, and choice stories, that are 
traditional to the place, and not to be met with in any other part of 
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the metropolis. There isa mad-cap undertaker, who is inimitable at 
a merry song; but the life of the club is bully Wagstaff himself, a 
dapper little fellow, with bandy legs and pot-belly, a red face, with 
moist, merry eye, and a little shock of gray hair behind. At every 
club night he is called in to sing his “ Confession of Faith,” which is 
the famous old trowl from the old English comedy “Gammer 
Gurton’s Needle,” the burden of which is,— 


Back and sides go bare, go bare, 
Both foot ‘and hand go cold, 

But belly God send thee good ale enough 
Whether it be new or old. 


It has been a standing favourite at the “‘ Half-Moon and Bunch of 
Grapes” ever since it was written, and Wagstaff affirms that his pre- 
decessors had often the honour of singing it before the nobility and 
gentry at Christmas anniversaries. ‘It would do one’s heart good to 
hear, on a club night, the shouts of merriment, the snatches of song, 
and now and then the discordant bursts of half-a-dozen discordant 
voices, which issue from this jovial mansion. At such times the street 
is lined with listeners, who enjoy a delight equal to that of gazing into 
a confectioner’s window, or snuffing up the steam of a cook-shop.” 

But all this is only the pleasant and picturesque side of tavern 
life; the reverse of the medal would not be agreeable, and another 
hand might paint scenes of sottishness and debauchery that would 
make the reader very thankful that those old times have passed away. 
Yet it is not because there are beasts in the world that there should 
be no more cakes and ale. As an essential part of the times and 
the men of whom we have, as a nation, most reason to be proud, we 
must always look back upon the old tavern life with a lingering in- 
dulgent fondness, much as we think of some pleasant scapegrace who 
is, in our secret heart, endeared to us even by his very follies and 
naughtiness. 

H. BARTON BAKER. 
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TABLE TALK. 


HE esthetic world is greatly exercised by a proposal to pull 

down and rebuild the west front of the duomo of St. Mark’s, at 
Venice. By the time these lines are in the hands of my readers, indeed, 
it is possible that the commission which is sitting on the subject 
will have decided to commence the work at once. A memorial 
has accordingly been addressed to the Minister of Public Works in 
Italy praying him to interfere to stop this act of Vandalism. Among 
those who have taken the initiative in this scheme are Lord 
Houghton, Mr. Morris, Mr. E. J. Poynter, R.A., Mr. E. Burne 
Jones, Mr. Holman Hunt, Professor Richmond, Mr. W. Bell Scott, 
Mr. F. W. Stephens, Professor Bryce, and others well known in con- 
nection with art. I hope their efforts will be successful. What a 
curious illustration would not the destruction of this noble monument 
of Byzantine art afford of the truth of Mr. Ruskin’s words in his Man- 
chester Lecture : “‘ You talk of the scythe of Time and the tooth of 
Time. I tell you, Time is scytheless and toothless. It is we who 
gnaw like the worm—we who smite like the scythe. . . . All these lost 
treasures of human intellect have been wholly destroyed by human 
industry of destruction; the marble would have stood its two 
thousand years as well in the polished statue as in the Parian cliff, 
but we men have ground it to powder and mixed it with our own 
ashes.” Not quite true are the views thus eloquently expressed, but 
they convey enough truth to be worth study. Meanwhile, it is desir- 
able that the public should know the reason why so extraordinary an 
outrage upon taste has been contemplated: if, indeed, there is 
not—as I fancy there may be—some misconception on the part of 
Mr. Morris and his associates. Few visitors to the Continent 
know that Périgueux, the capital of the famous pie-making dis- 
trict of Périgord, has a cathedral belonging to the same date and 
the same order of architecture as St. Mark’s. This is, however, the case, 
The church of Saint-Front, elevated into a cathedral in 1669, was 
built between 976 and 1047. It is a superbly imposing building, and 
dominates finely the quaint picturesque town of narrow streets which 
seem as if they had heard but yesterday the trumpets of the Earl of 
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Derby and Sir Walter de Manny, or seen the Earl of Oxford —Quenfort, 
Froissart calls him—when, captured by surprise, he was carried in 
triumph through the gates. On its architectural claims I will not 
speak. Its effect, however, is marvellously impressive. The extent 
to which this edifice has, in the course of the French mania for re- 
storation, been restored, is difficult to say. By those who ought to 
know, I am told that nothing more has been done than to take out 
decayed stones and supply their places with new ones. On the other 
hand, I have received private information that the old cathedral has 
been destroyed piecemeal and rebuilt. The appearance of the 
building, and the state in which a portion now is, favour this view. 
Whatever is done is, however, surrounded with mystery, some, at least, 
of the inhabitants being in a conspiracy to keep the secret de Polichinelle. 
I advise Englishmen going to Bordeaux or to the Pyrenees, to turn a 
score miles out of their route to visit one of the prettiest and most 
romantic towns of Central France. So far as regards the traveller to 
Bordeaux, indeed, if he takes the line by Orléans, Chateauroux, and 
Limoges, Périgueux is on his route. 


URING the past autumn certain of our newspapers have been 
occupied with the wholesale destruction—for to this it 
amounts—o singing birds which is carried on by the bird-catchers. 
Thousands of skylarks and other birds are netted and sold in the 
streets at prices which, though apparently nominal, are none the 
less excessive, since the poor creatures, caught and caged after a 
knowledge of liberty, almost invariably pine and die. Much as I 
dislike needless legislation, it is imperative that this traffic should be 
put down, seeing that national calamity is its certain result. The 
scheme of Nature cannot be violated with impunity, and of this 
small birds are an essential portion. It is only since the all-but-com- 
plete extirpation of birds in France that her crops have been subject 
to the terrible ravages they now experience ; and it seems likely that 
her most remunerative product, the grape, will be the forfeit exacted 
for the perfect rage of destruction which animates all classes in that 
country. Jackdaws, magpies, and a few species of swallows and 
martins are the only birds ordinarily seen in France. 

The zeal of the hot pursuit of small birds which in France is desig- 
nated by the name of sport is a subject of endless ridicule in England. 
We have on our own part, however, ample subject for shame and regret. 
The self-styled naturalist who, for the sake of stuffing birds, shoots every 
rare visitor to our shores, is the more contemptible, though the bird- 
catcher is the more destructive. It is not generally known that the 
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bird-catcher uses tame singing birds as lures. This readiness of 
various animals, from the elephant downwards, to assist.in betraying 
into captivity their free brethren is a strangely human proceeding, 
and shows what power we have of communicating our vices to the 
creatures we domesticate. , 


FEW words lately spoken by Sir Fitzjames Stephen in his charge 
to a grand jury at Liverpool are of weighty import. Apropos 
of a shooting case, he declared that “it seemed to him a monstrous 
thing that people should be allowed in a time of perfect peace, and 
in a civilised country, to carry deadly weapons, the slightest accident 
with which might cost their own lives and those of other persons, 
and which might be used with a dreadful facility and terrible results 
when a simple quarrel arose. It seemed to him expedient that 
people should be liable to a summary conviction or a fine for carrying 
about pistols, for it was not to be tolerated that people should go 
about with these deadly and dangerous weapons.” An expression of 
opinion like this from such a quarter might well, were those in 
authority less hard to move, lead to immediate action. One of the 
highest signs of civilisation is to be found in the general custom of 
walking about unarmed. When each man assuming to be a gentle- 
man carried a sword, blood was shed and murder committed on 
the slightest provocation. Our streets and taverns were filled in the 
day-time with ruffians and bullies, and in the night the Mohocks, 


** flown with insolence and wine,” 


rendered ‘all progress dangerous, if not impossible. With changing 
times came milder customs, until a man who carried a pistol ora 
sword in quiet thoroughfares would have been regarded as a madman. 
Then followed the discovery of the gold-fields, and a portion of our 
people who sought their fortunes there lapsed into something like bar- 
barism. It is from California and Australia that the habit of carrying 
firearms has been introduced. An instant and a rigorous application 
of laws already in existence would, I think, get rid of the nuisance. 
If otherwise, laws more stringent, and more capable of being carried 
out, should at once be framed. 


VERY century, since the renascence of letters brought with it 

the study of Plato, has seen one or more sketches of ideal 
communities. Sometimes, as in the History of the States and 
Empires of the Sun and Moon by Cyrano de Bergerac, or the World 
of the Houyhnhnms by Swift, the aim of the author has been 
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satirical ; sometimes, as in the Arcadia of Sir Philip Sidney, imagi- 
native and poetical; and sometimes, as in the Oceana of James 
Harrington and the Utopia of Sir Thomas More, serious and 
instructive. So strong attraction have dreams of this kind had for 
students, that there are few men, probably, of literary tastes with whom 
one or another of the books named has not been a favourite. It is 
but natural that the dream of an age like this should be scientific. 
One or two attempts have accordingly been made to go in advance 
of discovery, and show us the benefits science has in reserve. Salut- 
land, as Dr. Richardson calls the imaginary country he depicts in his 
presidential address delivered before the Croydon Sanitary Congress, 
is a scientific Utopia, with a slight resemblance, in one or two 
respects at least, to Arcadia. In basis it is inoppugnable. If men 
would found a colony such as Dr. Richardson describes, and follow 
out the rules of conduct he supplies, the span of human life might be 
very largely extended, it we might not even find a hundred years its 
normal limit.. According to analogy supplied by other animals, the 
full age of man ought to be one hundred years. To reap the whole 
benefit of such possibilities it is necessary, however, to get rid of 
much of the wear and tear of existence, and to avoid all temptations 
to excess. The conditions of actual life Dr. Richardson does not 
face, doubting obviously the possibility under existing circumstances 
of greatly enlarging its duration. In a community, however, free 
from outside disturbance, in which sanitary and social laws are duly 
observed, such a result, he holds, is to be hoped. I dispute it not. 
At any rate, the lessons taught are worthy of study, since, to use 
a familiar illustration, “ He who aims at the sun, though he hits not 
his mark, yet will he shoot higher than he who aims at a tree.” It is 
worth while to draw Dr. Richardson’s attention to the fact that his 
scheme has been in part anticipated by an eminent member of his 
own craft. Rabelais did not see so far forward as his successor with 
regard to the possible prolongation of life. He drew, however, three 
and a half centuries ago, in his description of the Abbey of Theleme, 
a picture of existence under such conditions as would have con- 
tributed to extend its duration, not only by the maintenance of 
decent, orderly, and beautiful lives, by those with whom he peopled 
his ideal institution, but by the banishment from their company of 
those whose moral or physical defects might be transmitted to a 
future generation. 


[T° is satisfactory to find that Dr. Richardson’s scheme of living, 
which excludes all forms of alcoholic drinks, is here carried to 
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its legitimate issue, and becomes vegetarianism. The inhabitants of 
his ideal commonwealth discover on anatomical grounds that man is 
neither herbivorous nor carnivorous, but frugivorous. Animal food 
is accordingly dismissed, frgits grow greatly in demand, the bread- 
trec competes with wheat, the banana is taken into favour, the juices 
of fruit almost entirely supersede water as a beverage, and milk alone 
of purely animal substances, with its products butter and cheese, 
retains full sway. Surely eggs might be permitted as food, even in 
Salutland. Grapes are also a favourite source of supply with this 
ideal community, which of course will be too wise ever to incur the 
visitation of the phylloxera. 


HE notion expressed by Milton in his famous lines on Shake- 
speare, commencing, 


What needs my Shakespeare for his honoured bones 
The labour of an age in piled stones? 


and implied by Horace in the equally famous ode, 
Exegi‘monumenium cre perennius, 


that it is a mistake to confound the literary man with the soldier and 
the statesman by erecting to him a statue in a public place, is received 
with favour in Germany, and has found an advocate at the recent diet 
of German authors at Dresden. We in England have always been ot 
this opinion, and the great gilded monument which in Hyde Park 
attracts and bewilders the foreigner is not, as most people know, to 
Shakespeare. While accepting this view so far as our streets are 
concerned, I would still have in one of our museums the busts of 
those in whom Englishmen of future generations will find an interest. 
I know one distinguished Comtist who has a private Walhalla of the 
kind. So interesting is this, that one may judge from it how attractive 
would be a complete collection. A mere plaster bust of a man like 
Shakespeare, Milton, Goethe, or Voltaire is not wholly without value 
even as 4 commentary. 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 
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